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We  defy  any  reader  to  go  through  this  book 
without  a  chuckle — many  chuckles,  in  fact.  It 
is  described  as  an  adventure  in  house-building, 
but  it  is  at  the  same  time  an  adventure  in  hu- 
man nature  which  will  strike  a  responsive  chord 
everywhere.  It  may  be  called  the  story  of  how 
a  young  couple  found  themselves.  The  author 
confesses  to  having  built  nineteen  houses  before 
he  got  one  to  suit  him.  For  his  twentieth 
house  he  went  back  two  hundred  years  for  his 
inspiration,  and  duplicated  in  New  Jersey  an 
early  New  England,  central-chimney  farm- 
house; and  that  chimney  aroused  no  end  of  de- 
bate with  his  well-meaning  neighbors.  But  the 
plan  worked,  and  the  author  tells  how  every 
modern  convenience  was  adapted  here  to  an 
eighteenth-century  setting.  Anyone  who  wants 
an  abode  that  is  different,  or  is  merely  just 
dreaming  about  it,  will  find  invaluable  advice 
based  on  this  couple's  many  experiences.  There 
are  chapters  on  selecting  the  site,  the  best  type 
of  foundations,  the  heating  problem,  plumbing, 
insulation,  flooring,  wall  finishes,  hardware — in 
short,  every  department  of  house-building,  as 
well  as  lawns,  trees  and  shrubbery.  Consider- 
able space  is  given  to  a  discussion  of  antiques 
and  their  place  in  the;  house-building  scheme. 

But  this  entertaining  book  is  not  limited  to 
house-building.  There  is  also  a  wealth  of  his- 
torical material  scattered  all  through  in  unex- 
pected places.  Not  the  least  charm  of  the 
volume  is  its  wealth  of  photographs,  of  both 
exteriors  and  interiors.  A  survey  merely  of 
these  will  give  the  home-seeker  his  "money's 
worth"  in  this  unusual  book. 

Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company,  New  York 
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PREFACE 

This  book  tells  how  a  reproduction  of  an  early 
New  England,  central-chimney  farm-house  was 
built  in  New  Jersey — a  1731  model  with  mod- 
ern conveniences.  We  have  lived  in  this  house  a 
year.  It  seems  to  be  a  success.  That  is  why  I  am 
writing  about  it.  Some  people  wouldn't  like  a 
period  house  like  ours.  It  might  be  considered  too 
old  fashioned  to  supply  appropriate  scenery  for 
fireless  cookers  and  one-piece  bathing  suits.  For 
the  benefit  of  modernists,  the  book  also  attempts 
to  tell  how  we  solved  many  problems  common 
to  the  building  of  any  house. 

No  apology  is  offered  for  anything  contained 
here.  Nor  do  we  gratefully  acknowledge  helpful 
and  constructive  criticisms  from  friends,  neigh- 
bors or  in-laws.  Most  people  are  indifferent 
about  houses  anyway.  When  one  attempts  to 
reproduce  the  spirit  of  the  homes  of  our  Puritan 
ancestors  in  a  Main  Street  atmosphere — with 
bill  boards,  hot  dog  stands  and  mail-order 
houses,  it  is  natural  to  be  regarded  as  a  lunatic, 
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probably  harmless  now,  but  undoubtedly  cap- 
able of  more  violent  outbreaks. 

Houses  of  the  Colonial  period  (which  means 
before  the  Revolutionary  War)  were  practically 
an  uncharted  sea  to  us  too,  until  business  com- 
pelled me  to  live  in  Boston  for  a  year.  Therefore, 
to  the  early  settlers  of  New  England,  we  oifer 
our  undying  gratitude  for  supplying  the  pattern 
for  a  house  that,  to  us,  means  a  real  home. 

It  is  some  task  to  write  a  book  in  August.  The 
click  of  a  fishing  reel  or  golf  club  beats  a  type- 
writer click  a  dozen  ways.  And  then  there  is 
always  that  haunting  suspicion  that  no  one  will 
buy  the  book  after  it  is  written. 

But  a  man  with  a  mission  mustn't  coddle  him- 
self. He  must  turn  his  back  on  those  disturbing 
inhibitions  which  rob  us  of  our  resolutions.  He 
must  be  a  Spartan  for  courage  and  a  hound  for 
work. 

Besides,  this  book  must  be  finished,  so  here 
goes. 

C.  H.  M. 
August,  1931 
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CHAPTER  I 

HOW  IT  ALL  STARTED 

ANYONE  can  build  a  house.  All  you  need 
is  a  plan,  a  few  bids  and  the  price — and 
there  you  are.  But  that  wasn't  the  kind 
of  a  house  we  wanted.  We  hoped  to  build  a  home 
that  we  should  like  better  every  year  we  lived 
in  it — something  that  we  could  point  to  with 
pride  instead  of  viewing  with  alarm.  We 
hoped  to  accomplish  that  "white  house  with 
green  blinds"  effect  that  you  see  so  often  in  your 
fancy  and  so  seldom  by  the  roadside.  It  was 
risky  to  attempt  a  type  of  house  that  none  of  our 
local  carpenters  or  masons  was  familiar  with. 
The  houses  we  had  in  mind  became  obsolete  a 
hundred  years  before  present-day  operators  were 
born.  It  was  also  risky  for  a  layman  to  attempt 
to  design  such  a  house  without  benefit  of  clergy 
or  architects.  It  is  mighty  easy  to  fall  for  trick 
stuff  when  you  design  your  own  house  no  mat- 
ter what  type  it  may  be. 

Some  of  the  favorite  tricks  of  amateur  house 
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planners  are  unexpected  steps  up  or  down,  that 
make  a  caller  lucky  to  escape  with  a  barked  shin 
instead  of  a  broken  neck.  Then  there  are  those 
narrow,  curving  cellar  stairs,  which — because 
they  lack  sufficient  headroom — ^make  you  lift 
your  voice  to  high  heaven  every  time  the  floor 
beam  above  cracks  you  in  the  skull.  There  are 
doors  that  swing  the  wrong  way,  electric  light 
switches  that  make  you  paw  over  a  half  acre  of 
wall  to  find,  rooms  so  poorly  lighted  that  they 
resemble  an  Egyptian  tomb. 

Planning  to  avoid  these  things  is  usually  the 
job  of  an  architect.  But  I  had  already  planned 
and  built  nineteen  houses.  So  I  decided  that  the 
twentieth  house,  like  a  Mormon  wedding,  wasn't 
exactly  an  amateur  performance.  But  whether 
one  plans  his  own  house  or  not,  anyone  can  de- 
cide upon  the  type  of  house  he  wants.  An  archi- 
tect doesn't  need  to  settle  this  for  you  any  more 
than  a  waiter  needs  to  tell  you  what  to  eat.  The 
fact  is  that  millions  of  people  are  dissatisfied 
with  homes  that  someone  else  has  planned.  Are 
you  satisfied  with  yours?  This  is  only  a  rhetori- 
cal question.  The  answer  is  "no." 

As  far  as  I  know,  man  is  the  only  two-legged 
animal  except  a  cuckoo  bird  who  is  content  to 
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live  in  a  house  that  someone  else  plans  and  builds 
for  him.  The  cuckoo  bird,  it  seems,  goes  a  little 
farther  than  we  do.  He  (or  I  guess  it  must  be 
she)  comes  around  when  the  builder  of  the  nest 
is  away  and  lays  her  eggs.  She  is  apparently  as 
well  satisfied  with  this  arrangement  as  people 
who  live  on  delicatessen  store  food,  or  subscribe 
to  a  book  club  instead  of  selecting  their  own 
reading  matter. 

To  me,  there  is  something  almost  pitiful  in 
the  lot  of  a  bird  who  can't  say,  "John  and  I 
planned  this  beautiful  nest.  It  was  always  a 
hobby  with  us.  We  thought  out  every  last  detail. 
John  should  really  have  been  an  architect,  any- 
way. .  .  ." 

You  can  finish  this  line  of  conversation  for 
yourself.  You  have  heard  it  often  enough. 

We  didn't  want  to  be  cuckoo  birds.  We 
wanted  to  build  our  own  nest.  True,  we 
wanted  modern  conveniences  but  we  hoped  to 
have  them  in  a  restful,  soul-satisfying  setting. 
The  fireless  cooker  mustn't  crowd  out  the  family 
hearthstone.  Planning  this  house  was  not  a  lone 
effort  by  any  means.  My  wife  and  I  discussed 
every  essential  detail  many  times.  These  discus- 
sions did  not'always  encourage  the  dove  of  peace 
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to  perch  on  the  lintel  either.  Sometimes  our 
talks  resembled  an  extra  session  of  Congress  met 
to  consider  farm  relief.  But  in  the  end  we 
mapped  out  our  course  and  stuck  to  it.  The  edi- 
torial ''we"  shouldn't  be  limited  to  kings,  Lind- 
bergh and  modest  authors.  It  should  always  in- 
clude house  planners. 

Any  house  starts  with  the  site.  In  selecting 
that,  you  write  your  own  ticket.  Whether  you  se- 
cure a  fifty-foot  lot  in  a  new  development,  or 
an  acre  or  two  in  the  suburbs  with  a  brook  per- 
haps, some  big  trees  and  a  kind-faced  cow  in  the 
pasture,  is  up  to  you.  With  any  site,  however, 
it  is  well  to  consider  some  things  that  may  not  be 
apparent  at  first. 

Will  you  have  a  wet  cellar  because  the  ground 
is  low?  Is  there  a  soap  factory  or  a  tenement  dis- 
trict nearby?  Will  drilling  freight  engines  or 
honking  automobile  horns  make  night  hideous? 
Is  your  next-door  neighbor  a  piccolo  player? 

It  is  a  mighty  good  plan  to  visit  any  homesite 
you  plan  to  buy  without  the  real  estate  agent. 
Spend  a  little  time  on  the  property.  Perhaps  you 
will  be  able  to  find  out  whether  your  little  Elmer 
is  going  to  like  that  freckle-faced  Jones  boy 
across  the  street,  or  whether  the  Jones  boy  isn't 
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apt  to  give  little  Elmer  a  sock  in  the  jaw  in  a  day 
or  two. 

Neighbors  can  make  or  break  a  home  more 
than  anything  I  know  of.  We  once  rented  a  sum- 
mer cottage  on  the  Shore.  All  the  cottages  on  our 
street  had  names,  ''Dew  Drop  Inn,"  ''Camp 
Rest-a-While,"  and  "Solid  Kumfort,"  were 
some,  but  the  worst  was  yet  to  come. 

Every  house  on  the  street  had  cats — dozens 
of  them  all  told.  One  old  couple  near  us  had  a 
cat  that  was  eighteen  years  old.  And  I  had  two 
wire-haired  fox  terrier  dogs.  Big  dogs  bark  at 
cats,  but  terriers  are  a  killer  breed.  When  they 
see  a  cat,  they  see  red  (and  so  do  I,  for  that  mat- 
ter). 

In  three  days  my  doggies  had  searched  out  and 
chased  every  available  cat  in  the  neighborhood 
including  the  old  grandma  tabby,  eighteen  years 
old.  True,  I  did  not  want  my  dogs  to  do  this, 
but  our  family  had  something  better  to  do  than 
to  act  as  nursemaid  for  a  village  of  cats.  One  of 
the  reasons  why  I  gave  up  my  suburban  house 
and  moved  to  the  seashore  was  to  give  the  dogs 
more  freedom.  It  was  certainly  one  hectic  sum- 
mer. When  I  came  home,  a  tired  business  man 
after  a  hard  day  in  Boston,  usually  there  were 
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cats  treed  on  every  available  telegraph  pole. 
Ladies  in  aprons  with  dishes  of  milk  were  wast- 
ing a  tremendous  lot  of  energy  calling,  ''kitty, 
kitty"  in  a  vain  effort  to  get  them  down. 

One  evening  when  taking  a  stroll,  my  dogs 
spied  a  cat  and  dashed  in  hot  pursuit  right 
through  a  neighbor's  porch.  It  happened  that  he 
and  some  friends  were  playing  pinochle.  The 
dogs  upset  the  pinochle  table  and  frightened  an 
old  aunt  so  thoroughly  that  I  am  sure  she  will 
never  be  the  same  again.  Of  course,  my  dogs 
were  in  the  wrong,  but  I  was  obliged  to  defend 
them  just  as  they  would  defend  me,  even  with 
their  little  lives.  But  the  feud  was  on  in  full 
force. 

All  I  got  from  my  neighbors  for  the  balance  of 
the  summer  were  black  looks.  And  to  add  fuel  to 
the  fire,  my  playful  cousin,  who  had  been  visit- 
ing us,  wrote  me  a  letter  addressed  to  "Tom  Cat 
Alley."  The  postmistress  told  my  neighbors  of 
it.  The  result  was  a  friendship  between  my 
neighbors  and  me  as  warm  as  that  between  Sena- 
tor Heflin  and  the  Knights  of  Columbus. 

When  you  move  to  a  new  neighborhood  how 
about  train  service? 

Do  they  plow  the  road  you  plan  to  live  on  in 
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winter  to  get  rid  of  snow,  or  will  it  sometimes  be 
impassable? 

Are  you  going  to  be  on  the  end  of  a  gas  main 
so  inadequate  that  you  can't  get  enough  gas  to 
boil  an  egg,  when  the  rest  of  the  street  cooks 
Sunday  dinner? 

Is  your  street  paved,  or  will  it  be  a  sea  of  red 
mud  in  the  spring? 

Are  there  restrictions  on  adjacent  property,  or 
will  you  wake  up  some  morning  to  see  a  tene- 
ment house  or  a  public  garage  started  next 
door? 

When  you  buy  land,  let  the  doctrine  of  caveat 
emptor  be  your  motto. 

It  is  simply  the  way  Roman  realtors  used  to 
say,  "Never  give  a  sucker  an  even  break." 
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The  famous  Alden  House  at  Duxbury  where  John  and  Pris- 

CILLA   lived  and  DIED;   278   YEARS   OLD  AND   STILL   IN   GOOD   CONDI- 
TION.   This   Shrine   of   the   Mayflower   Society   is   now  a 

Museum. 


Built  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  in  1657,  almost  under  the  shadow 
OF  Harvard  University.  This  is  a  Duxbury  Barn  Type  with 
A  one  story  rear,  a  splendid  example  of  the  Clustered  Cen- 
tral Chimney. 


On  the  Road  to  Lexington  Green  and  Concord.  This  House 
WAS  THE  Home  of  one  of  the  Minute  Men  summoned  by 
Paul  Revere.  This  was  an  Old  House  even  then.  (April 
14TH,  1775.) 
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An  Old  Timer  on  the  Road  to  Plymouth.  The  Picket  Fence 
was  necessary  to  keep  Grazing  Cows  along  the  Road  out  of 
the  Dooryard. 


CHAPTER  II 

AN  ADVENTURE  IN  HOUSE  PLANNING 

I  WAS  obliged  to  live  in  Boston  for  a  year 
but  moved  back  to  New  Jersey  at  the  first 
opportunity.  There  are  many  fine  sights 
around  Boston.  The  train  to  New  York  is  one 
of  them.  But  that  brief  contact  with  New  Eng- 
land's architecture  inspired  the  little  house  with 
the  big  chimney  described  in  this  book. 

I  have  lived  in  all  kinds  of  houses,  brick, 
stucco,  bungalows,  brownstone  fronts,  even  an 
adobe  hacienda  in  Mexico  with  an  inner  court- 
yard or  patio.  I  had  always  felt  that  was  a  pic- 
turesque type  of  architecture  until  a  tarantula 
as  big  as  a  soft  shell  crab  wandered  into  my  room 
from  "the  inner  courtyard  or  patio"  and  insisted 
upon  sharing  my  bed.  I  sat  up  for  the  balance  of 
the  night  lest  some  of  his  relatives  might  drop 
in  to  look  him  up.  Toward  morning  I  had 
reached  the  farthest  south  in  my  enthusiasm 
for  Henri  Fabre  and  his  accounts  of  the  fascina- 
tion of  making  pets  of  spiders. 
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If  you  hope  that  your  house  will  give  you  a 
fresh  thrill  every  time  you  look  at  it,  don't  think 
you  are  going  to  find  it  in  the  ready-cut  boys' 
catalogs.  It  has  to  possess  an  elusive  charm  al- 
most like  a  Florida  sunset  or  a  vagrant  whiff  of 
new-mown  hay.  True,  it  will  have  to  have  rooms 
and  second  mortgages,  and  a  kitchen  sink,  but 
those  are  not  the  things  you  will  learn  to  love. 
What  you  will  love  is  the  kind  of  a  house  that 
looks  as  though  it  had  ' Velcome"  on  the  mat  for 
you  and  your  friends,  a  fireside  so  friendly  that 
when  you  have  arrived  there,  that's  all  there  is. 
There  isn't  any  more. 

After  planning,  building  and  living  in  a  half 
dozen  types  of  houses,  I  am  now  sure  that  in 
the  entire  field  of  architecture  there  is  no  type 
of  small  house  so  enduring  in  the  continued  sat- 
isfaction it  will  give  its  owner,  or  that  will  ex- 
cite more  real  admiration  from  friends  and 
neighbors,  than  the  central  chimney,  white  farm 
house  with  green  blinds,  so  common  in  New 
England  and  almost  a  stranger  to  the  rest  of 
the  United  States.  (Period.  Deep  breath.) 

Before  we  attempted  to  plan  such  a  house, 
we  became  saturated  with  the  spirit  of  these 
surviving  outposts  of  our  early  history  in  New 
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England.  We  spent  a  whole  summer  cruising 
around  the  roads  radiating  out  of  Boston.  We 
photographed  any  old  timer  that  had  ''it".  Some 
pictures  were  merely  doorways  or  vistas  of 
picket  fences  and  gardens.  We  studied  details 
of  arches  and  windows.  Soon  we  had  about  one 
hundred  pictures. 

Some  of  these  houses  had  historic  appeal  as 
well  as  architectural  charm  —  John  Alden's 
house  at  Duxbury  where  Priscilla  and  he  lived 
and  died,  the  Fairbanks  house  at  Dedham, 
houses  at  Cohasset  and  Hingham,  Lexington 
Green,  Concord,  Salem  and  Plymouth.  Often  a 
turn  in  the  road  would  bring  to  view  some  old 
patriarch  with  an  indescribable  charm  that, 
being  indescribable,  I  shall  now  proceed  to  de- 
scribe. 

The  outstanding  feature  of  these  houses  is  a 
big,  fat  central  chimney.  ''Big"  doesn't  mean 
maybe.  Even  on  small  houses  these  chimneys 
were  often  five  feet  square.  Many  of  the  chim- 
neys were  painted  white  with  a  black  top.  There 
is  a  tradition  that  this  color  scheme  denoted 
loyalty  to  the  King.  I  suspect  that  whether  Whig 
or  Tory,  the  main  purpose  of  the  black  top  was 
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to   prevent    the    white    paint    from    becoming 
sooted. 

As  old  houses  were  heated  entirely  by  open 
fireplaces,  these  chimneys  would  frequently 
have  six  flues.  When  these  flues  are  in  groups 
with  divisions  showing  on  the  surface  they  are 
called  ''clustered"  or  "pilastered."  Most  of 
them  are  plain  rectangles  and  usually  of  brick 
or  plaster.  These  chimneys  ran  straight  down 
from  the  roof  through  the  centre  of  the  house  to 
the  cellar  or  foundations.  The  result  was  that 
when  you  entered  the  front  door,  you  ran, 
"spang"  into  the  chimney.  That  arrangement 
clearly  isn't  so  good  for  a  house  to-day.  Neither 
are  the  narrow  staircases  that,  in  two  story 
houses,  wind  around  this  chimney.  Houses  of 
this  type  must  not  be  confused  with  larger 
houses  built  later.  They  are  the  farm-houses  of 
the  period  from  1650  to  1750.  They  frequently 
had  a  string  of  outbuildings,  woodsheds,  sum- 
mer kitchens,  corn  cribs,  wagon  houses,  barns, 
etc.  hanging  on  like  the  tail  to  a  kite.  The  charm 
of  these  rambling  outbuildings  is  one  of  the  at- 
tractions of  New  England  houses  even  if  it  does 
tell  the  story  of  what  is  sometimes  erroneously 
called  a  "good,"  old-fashioned  winter. 
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Central  Chimney  whether  on  a  Mansion  or  a  Cottage. 


This  Man  thoroughly  believed  in  a  Big  Central  Chimney.  A 
MODERN  Reproduction  which  just  misses  the  desired  effect. 


A  modern  Reproduction  built  in   1929. 
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There  was  a  typical  arrangement  of  windows, 
five  on  the  second  floor,  and  four  and  an  entrance 
door  downstairs.  The  second  floor  windows  were 
usually  placed  directly  above  those  of  the  floor 
below.  When  this  rule  was  departed  from,  the 
house  looked  cockeyed.  The  front  door  rarely 
had  much  of  a  porch — ^merely  a  hooded  entrance. 
The  entrance  door  was  exactly  in  the  centre  of 
the  house.  Window  panes  were  invariably  small. 
Big  ones  cost  money.  Frequently  there  would  be 
twenty-four  lights  to  a  pair  of  sash.  Sometimes 
there  were  more  panes  in  the  upper  sash,  some- 
times more  in  the  lower.  These  houses  were  in- 
variably built  close  to  the  ground.  The  main 
house  was  almost  always  a  square  or  rectangular 
box.  There  seems  to  be  some  definite  harmony 
of  proportion  that  gives  houses  of  this  type  a  re- 
freshing note  of  symmetry. 

Experts  can  construct  a  whole  house  of  this 
type  merely  if  given  a  few  key  measurements 
much  as  a  paleontologist  can  restore  a  Dinosaur 
or  sabre-toothed  tiger  for  a  museum  from  a  piece 
of  jaw-bone  and  a  couple  of  toe  joints. 

Many  of  these  houses  were  unpainted.  The 
shingles  in  this  climate  weather  to  a  gorgeous 
brown  the  color  of  a  chestnut.  Down  Cape  Cod 
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way,  they  sometimes  shingled  the  front  and 
clapboarded  the  sides.  Others  did  just  the  op- 
posite. Houses  frequently  had  solid  wooden 
shutters  downstairs,  and  blinds  with  fixed  or 
rigid  louvres  for  the  second  floor.  Most  shutters 
were  painted  green.  Some  were  pink  or  blue. 

There  are  hundreds  of  houses  from  Salem  to 
the  tip  of  Cape  Cod  bearing  a  family  resem- 
blance to  the  type  I  am  describing.  The  floor 
plan  was  exceedingly  simple.  Just  a  room  on 
each  side  of  the  central  chimney  with  a  kitchen 
sometimes  partly  in  an  extension.  There  were 
cupboards  and  closets  everywhere.  The  closet 
under  the  staircase  was  usually  equipped  with 
a  batten  door  with  hand-forged  hardware  and 
H.L.  hinges.  Rim  locks  or  latches  are  a  common 
hardware  detail.  It  will  always  remain  a  mystery 
to  me  how  our  Puritan  forefathers  were  able  to 
get  huge  beds  and  chests  up  the  narrow  stairs. 
Perhaps  they  laid  the  floor  and  then  built  the 
house  around  the  furniture. 

The  frames  of  old  houses  are  invariably 
heavy  with  morticed  and  tenoned  joints  pegged 
together  to  defy  the  elements. 

A  tenon  is  a  projecting  piece  of  wood  (from 
the  French  ''tenir"  to  hold.)  A  mortice  is  a  care- 
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fully  cut  slot  made  to  receive  it.  A  peg — well 
that's  what  it  is — a  peg. 

There  is  enough  lumber  in  the  frame  of  an 
old  house  to  build  two  or  three  modern  houses 
of  the  same  size.  And  the  sturdy  old  oak  they 
used  would  make  a  modern  2x4  hemlock  or  fir 
stud  roll  over  and  play  dead  almost  in  a  single 
generation.  Wide  planks  laid  random  widths 
and  either  nailed  down  with  projecting  wrought- 
iron  nail  heads,  or  pinned  in  place  with  wooden 
pegs,  formed  the  floor.  Early  settlers  had  so  much 
to  do  with  the  sea  that  their  floors  quite  natur- 
ally resembled  the  deck  of  a  ship.  To-day  archi- 
tects call  planking  of  this  early  type,  "rough- 
neck" floors. 

The  under  side  of  these  floors,  in  two  story 
houses,  formed  the  ceiling  of  the  first  floor,  giv- 
ing a  beamed  ceiling  effect  that  has  since  been 
adapted  to  hotel  grill  rooms.  Frequently  side- 
wall  partitions  were  also  of  wood.  In  the  John 
Alden  house  at  Duxbury,  there  is  a  clear  white 
pine  board  in  a  side  wall  twenty-nine  inches 
wide.  Try  to  find  such  a  board  in  your  local  lum- 
ber yard  to-day. 

As  a  forerunner  of  modern  insulation,  the 
space  between  the  inner  and  outer  walls  of  the 
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house  was  sometimes  filled  with  soft  home-made 
brick  laid  up  in  clay  mortar.  Often  the  insula- 
tion was  just  clay,  wattle  or  sea  weed.  There  was 
a  minimum  of  masonry  in  these  houses  because, 
in  the  early  days,  lime  which  is  a  necessary  in- 
gredient of  mortar,  was  exceedingly  scarce  and 
wood  was  plentiful  and  cheap.  They  even  made 
their  chimneys  of  wood  at  first,  laid  up  cob- 
house  style  and  daubed  with  clay. 

But  after  one-third  of  the  houses  of  the  Ply- 
mouth Colony  were  destroyed  by  fire  during  the 
first  two  winters,  someone  conceived  the  heaven- 
born  idea  that  logs  and  clay  weren't  such  good 
materials  to  make  a  chimney  with  after  all. 

In  some  of  the  earliest  houses  which  have  sur- 
vived nearly  three  hundred  years,  the  second 
floor  projected  beyond  the  first  floor  side  wall. 
In  this  overhang  type,  the  projection  was  orna- 
mented with  a  hanging  wooden  ball,  a  bracket 
or  a  crude  pineapple  shape.  Such  houses  are  rare- 
ly found  to-day.  The  prevailing  type  is  char- 
acterized by  a  note  of  simplicity  and  freedom 
from  ornamentation  which  gives  them  their 
greatest  charm.  They  also  create  the  impression 
that  there  isn't  a  wasted  inch  of  space  and  this 
is  a  fact.  Gingerbread  work  and  gew-gaws  hadn't 
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begun  to  cast  their  blight  upon  the  land  in  early 
Colonial  days.  The  Greek  revival  in  architecture 
hadn't  arrived.  Neither  had  the  ready-cut  boys 
or  the  people  who  get  their  ideas  of  the  kind  of 
house  they  want  from  a  Pullman  car — I  mean 
from  the  car  itself,  not  merely  by  looking  out  of 
its  windows. 

What  quality  makes  these  early  houses  so  ad- 
mired to-day"?  How  could  local  carpenters  build 
them  without  plans  or  blue  prints  and  preserve 
a  simplicity  of  form  that  even  to-day  stands  as 
a  perfect  example  of  restraint?  These  men  never 
heard  of  Beaux  Arts.  They  would  probably  have 
thought  ''renaissance"  was  the  name  of  a  fish. 

The  answer  seems  to  be  that  there  was  but 
little  attempt  at  embellishment  because  gew- 
gaws cost  money  and  time.  What  to  them  was  a 
necessity  has  since  become  (to  some  people  at 
least)  a  virtue.  There  is  a  certain  aloofness  about 
these  venerable  houses  that  the  most  noble  be- 
stuccoed  and  red-tiled  house  on  your  street  can't 
approach.  Early  American  houses  are  "snooty 
houses."  They  are  distinctly  ''high  hat,"  and  yet 
they  are  the  sort  of  house  that  compels  a  tourist 
whizzing  by  to  turn  back  for  a  second  look. 

It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  early 
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houses  weren't  always  admired.  Even  Thomas 
Jefferson,  who  was  an  amateur  architect  him- 
self, referred  to  the  old  dormitories  of  William 
and  Mary  as  ''rude  misshapen  piles  that  re- 
sembled a  brick  kiln."  In  commenting  on  early 
houses  he  said,  ''English  architecture  is  the  most 
wretched  I  ever  saw,  not  excepting  America  or 
even  Virginia  which  is  worse  than  in  any  other 
part  of  America." 

He  then  proceeded  to  design  a  house  for  him- 
self. May  I  be  pardoned  as  a  rank  iconoclast  to 
remark  that  I  don't  consider  the  result  of  his 
efforts — "Monticello"  in  Virginia — so  hot  as  an 
example  of  an  improvement  over  the  houses  he 
saw  in  New  England. 

As  late  as  1850  or  thereabouts,  a  Philadelphia 
lady,  Mrs.  Tuthill,  wrote  a  book  called  "A  His- 
tory of  Architecture."  She  made  the  mild  com- 
ment that  she  considered  those  gorgeous  old 
New  England  churches  (like  the  one  restored  in 
Concord,  for  example,  or  Old  South,  in  Boston) 
"outrageous  deformities  to  the  eye  of  taste."  She 
then  took  a  gentle  fall  out  of  my  pet  houses  by 
calling  them  "wooden  enormities."  How  she 
must  have  loved  a  Mansard  roof ! 

One  reason,  other  than  the  scarcity  of  lime, 
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One  of  the  Central  Chimney  New  England  Farm  Houses 

THAT  WERE  PHOTOGRAPHED  AND  STUDIED  BEFORE  THE  PlANS  WERE 
DRAWN    FOR  THE  HoUSE  DESCRIBED   IN  THIS   BoOK. 


These  two  Houses  have  been  remodeled  and  in  the  upper  one. 
Dormer  Windows  added.  But  a  close  inspection  shows  that 
they  are  very  old. 
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why  the  Pilgrims  built  of  wood  was  because 
wooden  houses  were  the  kind  they  lived  in  at 
home.  Early  settlers  were  peasants — the  yeo- 
manry of  England.  Stone  mansions  were  re- 
served for  the  nobility  until  the  huge  demands 
of  the  British  navy  put  oak  and  other  woods  at 
a  premium.  Then  stone  cottages  began  to  appear. 

The  Pilgrims  probably  never  dreamed  that 
three  hundred  years  after  they  landed  we  would 
lay  claim  to  noble  blood  and  emblazon  all  sorts 
of  weird  crests  and  heraldry  on  our  limousines 
and  stationery,  in  the  illusion  that  really  the 
passengers  on  the  Mayflower  were  William  the 
Conqueror  or  Queen  Elizabeth  and  her  royal 
suite,  travelling  incog  for  religious  reasons. 

It  is  natural  that  the  generation  immediately 
following  any  period  of  development  may  look 
upon  those  advances  in  art  as  crude  and  old 
fashioned.  Possibly  our  opinion  of  Victorian  fur- 
niture and  architecture  may  be  wrong.  However, 
I  never  expect  to  see  a  book  written  extolling 
the  merits  of  the  Mansard  roof  house  of  Mrs. 
Tuthill's  time  with  its  cupolas  and  gingerbread 
work  and  iron  dogs  on  the  lawn.  Her  book  is  now 
out  of  print.  It  is  my  profound  wish  (to  which 
my  publishers  shout  a  loud,  ''amen")  that  a  book 
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questioning  the  lady's  opinion  of  those  "wooden 
enormities"  may  speedily  become  a  best  seller. 

When  we  speak  of  an  early  American  house, 
it  really  doesn't  mean  much.  There  was  no  type 
of  house  at  any  period  of  the  country's  develop- 
ment common  to  all  of  the  colonies.  New  Eng- 
land architecture  was  distinctly  different  from 
New  Jersey  or  Virginia.  The  Dutch  who  settled 
in  New  York  and  New  Jersey  built  gambrel 
roofed  stone  houses.  Further  south,  they  went  in 
for  porches  and  smaller  chimneys.  An  architect 
can  place  the  general  location  of  a  Colonial 
house  just  by  looking  at  a  picture  of  it.  So  can 
you,  even  with  superficial  study.  Any  old  house 
is  charming  to  most  people.  This  appreciation, 
so  universal  to-day,  began  to  crystallize  with 
Hawthorne's  ''House  of  Seven  Gables,"  and 
Longfellow's  "Wayside  Inn"  at  Sudbury,  Mas- 
sachusetts, which  is  still  standing,  now  being 
owned  by  Mr.  Henry  Ford. 

To  me,  an  exceedingly  important  element  in 
the  charm  of  old  farm-houses  is  the  chimney. 
Artists  seem  to  have  that  instinctive  feeling  too. 
When  an  artist  sets  out  to  make  a  picture  of 
"home,  sweet  home,"  nine  times  out  of  ten  his 
little  vine-covered  cottage  will  have  one  of  those 
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fat  chimneys  located  right  in  the  middle  of  the 
roof.  Why  is  this?  Artists  certainly  don't  see 
central-chimney  houses  where  they  live,  unless 
they  happen  to  live  in  New  England.  One  can 
travel  from  New  York  to  California  and  scarcely 
see  one.  It  seems  to  be  an  instinct  that  such  a 
house  furnishes  the  right  scenery  for  sunbon- 
neted  country  maids  leaning  on  the  fence,  or  sad 
eyed  mothers  gazing  down  the  road  awaiting  the 
return  of  little  Freddie  from  the  wicked  city. 
The  big  chimney  is  what  actors  call  ''sure  fire 
hokum."  It  always  gets  a  hand. 

Authorities  say  that  there  is  a  strong  Georgian 
influence  manifested  in  New  England  houses 
(George  I-IV,  1714-1830).  It  is  only  natural 
that  English  tradition  should  be  strong  until  the 
blight  of  Greek  affectation  and  the  so-called 
''rococo"  trend  tried  to  make  a  woodshed  look 
like  a  Grecian  temple. 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  the  Puritans 
lived  under  conditions  of  great  discomfort.  So 
they  did  for  a  while.  In  a  book  published 
in  1654,  written  by  Captain  Edward  Johnson, 
the  founder  of  Woburn,  Massachusetts,  he  says, 
"The  English  settlers  burrow  for  themselves, 
their  first  shelter,  under  some  hillside,  casting 
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the  earth  aloft  on  timbers.  Yet  in  these  poor 
wigwams  they  sing  psalms  till  they  can  provide 
themselves  houses." 

That  is  probably  exactly  what  we  should  do 
to-day  under  similar  circumstances,  except  that 
we  might  cut  out  the  singing. 

But  if  you  picture  our  ancestors  slowly  freez- 
ing for  very  long  in  some  such  Eskimo  igloo  as 
this,  read  what  he  also  said  about  conditions  a 
little  later  : 

'The  Lord  hath  been  pleased  to  turn  all  the 
wigwams,  huts  and  hovels  the  English  dwelt  in 
at  their  first  coming  into  orderly,  fair  and  well 
built  houses,  well  furnished,  many  of  them." 

I  wonder  what  he  would  have  said  about  the 
present  homes  of  some  of  their  descendants,  liv- 
ing in  kitchenette  tenements  where  you  walk  up 
four  flights  of  stairs  to  look  out  on  a  garbage 
dump,  and  pay  a  landlord  eighty  dollars  a 
month  for  the  privilege. 

It  is  evident  that  the  early  settlers  weren't 
satisfied  very  long  with  homes  where  a  pack  of 
red-eyed  wolves  glared  through  the  roof  at  you 
when  you  went  to  call  on  your  best  girl.  It  did 
not  take  the  Priscillas  of  that  day  long  to  notice 
that  the  easy  working  qualities  of  white  pine 
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wouldn't  make  the  building  of  a  real  house  such 
a  whale  of  a  job  after  all. 

I  can  imagine  her  saying: 

"John,  I  am  getting  pretty  well  fed  up  on  this 
shack  with  clay  daubs  and  a  nasty  old  roof  that 
leaks  a  stream  every  time  we  have  a  shower. 
How  about  getting  busy  this  spring  and  start- 
ing a  real  house  like  the  Jones'  ?" 

Probably  one  of  the  first  colonists  to  say  this 
was  Mrs.  Fairbanks  of  Dedham,  Massachusetts. 
The  Fairbanks  house  is  said  to  be  the  oldest 
Colonial  house  standing  in  America  ( 1636) .  This 
statement,  however,  will  promptly  be  challenged 
by  the  rooters  for  the  Whitfield  house  in  Guil- 
ford, Connecticut,  and  the  Roger  Williams 
house  in  Salem.  But  if  the  date  is  right,  it  was 
built  only  sixteen  years  after  the  Mayflower 
Society  was  founded,  which  now  gives  bridge 
luncheons  to  preserve  these  priceless  relics. 

The  Fairbanks  house  is  really  a  handsome 
house  to-day.  Its  sweeping  graceful  lines  would 
be  a  credit  to  any  community.  It  is  a  million 
miles  removed  from  an  Indian  wigwam. 

By  the  end  of  1700  there  were  many  fine  old 
houses.  Some  of  them  have  elaborate  carvings 
in  stair  rails,  newels  and  entrances.  It  is  little 
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short  of  amazing  to  think  that  much  of  this  work 
was  done  by  men  who  had  the  most  meager  train- 
ing in  the  fine  arts.  They  worked  with  the 
crudest  kind  of  chisels,  moulding  planes  and 
other  tools.  It  certainly  gives  a  modern  house- 
builder  a  pain  to  pay  a  woodbutcher  $12.  a  day, 
who  can  scarcely  drive  a  nail  without  mashing 
his  thumb.  Think  of  the  skill  of  men  who  could 
fashion  those  urns  and  fanlights  and  paneled 
rooms  and  fireplaces.  They  worked  with  nails 
made  in  a  local  blacksmith  shop.  They  prepared 
their  glue  from  the  parings  of  horses'  hoofs. 
They  got  out  their  own  timber  from  logs.  Yet, 
so  cheap  was  labor,  houses  did  not  cost  much 
then.  In  1640,  according  to  an  old  account  book, 
John  Davys,  a  joiner,  contracted  to  build  one 
for  William  Rix,  a  weaver,  for  21  pounds.  That 
is  about  $105. 

The  framing  timber  of  old  houses  was  scored 
and  hewn  by  hand.  Except  for  axe  marks  some 
of  it  is  just  about  as  true  and  square  as  if  it  came 
from  a  saw  mill.  Where  is  the  man  to-day  who 
can  jump  on  a  fallen  oak  and  with  a  broad  axe, 
modeled  after  the  one  they  used  on  the  neck  of 
Charles  the  First,  work  a  log  into  shape  ?  Do  you 
think  a  golf  stroke  is  hard  to  acquire?  How 
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about  taking  your  stance  on  a  round  stick  and 
with  a  broad  axe  as  sharp  as  a  razor  make  a 
few  mashie  niblick  chip  shots,  cutting  out  a  piece 
of  hard  oak  with  every  shot?  Keep  your  eye  on 
the  log,  or  the  divots  you  take  may  be  several  of 
your  toes. 

To  build  the  crudest  kind  of  houses  must  have 
required  skill  far  beyond  that  of  carpenters 
to-day.  There  was  no  sawed  lumber  at  first. 
But  there  were  no  better  carpenters  in  the  world 
than  the  English  carpenters  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  So  far  as  I  know,  there  are  no  better 
even  yet.  How  can  any  of  the  descendants  of 
such  men  content  themselves  with  a  hideous 
two-family  house  on  a  back  street,  a  Greek  deli- 
catessen on  one  side,  and  a  galvanized  iron 
garage  on  the  other — and  call  it  a  home?  There 
must  be  some  answer.  As  I  can't  think  of  one, 
however,  let's  blame  it  on  prohibition. 

In  these,  more  or  less.  United  States,  we  have 
the  right  to  build  and  live  in  any  kind  of  a  house 
we  wish.  An  architectural  crime  isn't  recognized 
by  the  courts.  Any  nation  that  complacently 
looks,  on,  while  bill-boards  multiply  on  every 
roadside  to  mar  the  face  of  nature,  shouldn't  be 
too  fussy  about  a  few  trick  houses.  We  can  go  as 
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far  as  we  like,  but  those  old  codgers  of  1650- 
1750  weren't  fooled  much.  They  just  seemed  to 
know  that  squatty  houses  with  fat  chimneys 
and  green  blinds  were  pretty  good  to  look  at 
and  live  in,  so  they  mostly  built  houses  of  that 
type,  and  called  it  a  day. 
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CHAPTER  III 

GETTING  DOWN  TO  BRASS  TACKS 

HAVING  sold  myself  thoroughly  on  this 
type  of  house,  the  next  question  was, 
"Is  it  practical?"  "Can  I  have  twentieth 
century  conveniences  in  an  eighteenth  century 
setting?"  History  tells  us  there  wasn't  a  bath- 
tub in  America  until  the  time  of  the  Revolution. 
And  yet  I  wanted  a  bathroom.  It  also  tells  us 
that  there  were  no  forks,  either,  until  John 
Quincy  Adams  brought  them  from  France,  but 
I  have  always  felt  that  it  is  dangerous  to  eat 
with  a  knife,  especially  peas.  A  fireplace  and  a 
warming  pan  are  nice  to  look  at,  but  a  furnace 
in  the  cellar  isn't  such  a  bad  sight  either  on  a 
zero  morning. 

No  one  can  claim  any  novelty  for  building  a 
Colonial  house  to-day.  But  there  is  a  difference 
between  a  Colonial  house  and  an  early  New 
England  farm-house.  Houses  of  this  latter  type 
are  far  from  common  because  people  stop  short 
of  doing  a  complete  job.  They  compromise  with 
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parquet  floors,  plate  glass  windows,  porches  and 
bay  windows.  You  can't  have  a  period  house 
with  these  embellishments,  any  more  than  you 
can  have  a  successful  swimming  pool  if  you  in- 
sist upon  keeping  a  pet  man-eating  shark  in  it. 

No  matter  what  kind  of  a  house  you  may 
build,  your  friends  will  be  expected  to  rave 
about  it.  They  always  do  this,  no  matter  what 
they  may  secretly  think.  Like  a  new  baby,  we 
must  say  nice  things  even  if  we  do  have  secret 
misgivings  that  its  mother  may  have  been  too 
close  a  student  of  the  comic  strips  before  it  was 
born. 

But  after  all,  it  isn't  what  other  people  think 
that  really  matters.  It's  what  you  think.  Does 
your  house  satisfy  you,  or  are  you  beginning  to 
figure  on  the  chance  of  building  another  even 
before  you  have  successfully  placed  the  second 
mortgage  on  the  one  you  have? 

A  visiting  Englishman,  an  architect,  once  said 
that  he  considered  a  true  Colonial  house  to  be 
the  only  type  fit  for  an  American  gentleman  to 
live  in. 

''Yeah?  is  that  so?"  I  can  hear  someone 
say  from  the  depths  of  one  of  those  concrete 
block  and  paper-shingled  affairs  that,  to  them, 
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should  be  the  pride  and  joy  of  their  village 
street. 

Well,  don't  pick  on  me.  I  didn't  say  it.  It  is 
merely  what  this  visiting  Englishman  said  just 
before  he  sailed  for  home.  He  may  have  been  as 
wrong  as  Charles  Dickens,  who,  after  he  had 
been  wined  and  dined  in  America,  went  home 
to  write  "American  Sketches,"  which  gives  this 
land  of  the  free  a  dirty  dig  on  every  other  page. 
There  must  be  some  adequate  come-back  to  what 
the  English  architect  said,  however.  But  don't 
expect  it  from  me.  So  that's  that. 

I  once  knew  a  man  who  inherited  a  lot  of 
money  and  straightway  built  a  mansion.  A  cele- 
brated architect  designed  it.  A  firm  of  America's 
most  famous  interior  decorators  furnished  it. 
They  even  bought  pictures,  china  and  rugs  for 
him.  His  job  was  merely  to  pay  the  bills.  It  re- 
sulted in  the  stiffest  and  most  unhomelike  home 
I  was  ever  in.  The  whole  place  seemed  to  be  a 
"keep  off  the  grass"  sign.  The  bedrooms  were 
so  formal  that  one  almost  expected  to  be  barred 
out  by  a  big  velvet  rope  like  those  in  department 
stores  and  church  weddings. 

The  man  who  built  this  mansion  was  born  and 
raised  in  a  house  that  was  two  hundred  years 
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old.  It  nestled  in  a  little  valley  surrounded  by 
apple  trees.  The  mansion  required  that  the  old 
house  be  torn  down.  The  fireplace  with  its  Dutch 
oven  and  crane  had  been  the  scene  of  many 
happy  parties.  Many  a  buckwheat  cake  was 
baked,  many  a  hot  apple  toddy  was  brewed  there 
before  this  new  wealth  enabled  my  friend  to  ac- 
quire a  new  point  of  view  and  an  expensive 
stomach  that  required  bismuth  meals  and  fre- 
quent X-ray  plates. 

The  low  ceilings  and  the  batten  doors  and  the 
sandstone  door  sill  (of  the  house,  not  his 
stomach)  would  have  been  the  joy  of  an  anti- 
quarian. The  floors  had  been  worn  thin  with  the 
feet  of  many  guests — some  of  them  British  offi- 
cers quartered  there  after  the  Revolution. 

No  one  could  blame  a  millionaire  for  want- 
ing a  better  house.  But  why,  in  Heaven's  name, 
did  he  not  say  to  some  architect,  ''Here  is  a  house 
that  means  home  to  me.  Now  preserve  its  spirit 
in  a  mansion."  Are  you  asking  me?  I  don't  know. 

In  an  effort  to  do  something  unusual,  people 
sometimes  run  wild  when  they  build  a  house. 
Then  they  have  a  lot  of  time  to  repent,  because 
trick  houses  are  not  only  hard  to  sell  but  soon 
begin  to  look  shabby.  Trick  houses  affect  values 
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in  a  whole  neighborhood.  They  are  like  dyspep- 
sia. They  make  a  lot  of  people  suffer  besides  the 
patient. 

Our  house  happens  to  be  located  in  a  com- 
munity where  many  second-growth  chestnut 
trees  had  been  killed  by  the  blight  which 
scourged  the  country  twenty  years  ago.  Recently 
a  real  estate  developer  conceived  the  idea  that 
these  second-growth  chestnuts,  long  since  dead 
on  their  feet,  would  make  nice  log  cabins.  And 
so  it  proved  until  he  got  "log-cabin  phobia"  and 
ran  amuck.  Fearing  that  some  wisecracker  may 
say,  **Well  he  certainly  went  back  to  Colonial 
days  for  his  inspiration,"  let  me  observe  that 
our  Puritan  ancestors  did  not  live  in  log  cabins. 
They  graduated  from  dugouts  to  houses. 

This  man  built  dozens  of  log  cabins  of  every 
size,  shape  and  previous  condition  of  servitude. 
He  incorporated  in  them  every  combination  of 
stucco,  field  stone  and  brick  that  he  could  con- 
trive. It  resulted  in  a  veritable  hodge-podge  of 
bootleg  architecture — Spanish  doorways,  flam- 
boyant French  grilles,  Japanese  casements, 
English  clustered  chimneys,  Dutch  gambrel 
roofs — all  basically  log  cabins  but  roofed  with 
paper  shingles  more  brilliant  than  Joseph's  coat 
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and  entirely  unrecognizable  as  log  cabins  from 
the  standpoint  of  Daniel  Boone. 

When  I  planked  a  New  England  farm-house 
in  this  setting,  it  was  almost  cheating.  Total 
strangers  have  asked  permission  to  go  through 
the  house.  They  say  it  looks  restful  or  that  they 
want  to  build  one  like  it  or  something.  Some  day, 
perhaps,  a  stranger  will  hit  a  member  of  my 
family  over  the  head  with  a  piece  of  lead  pipe, 
and  rob  us,  but  up  to  now  we  have  had  welcome 
on  the  mat  for  everyone  except  a  man  soliciting 
contributions  for  the  Anti-Saloon  League  and  a 
suffering  Armenian  who  was  selling  rugs  to  pay 
his  way  through  a  Methodist  college. 

It  seems  natural  for  Americans  to  like  old 
fashioned  houses  and  furniture,  even  if  they  are 
content  to  have  their  own  homes  furnished  with 
Mission  chairs,  Brussels  carpets  and  mail-order 
plush  parlor  suits.  Liking  antiques  and  getting 
them  are  horses  of  different  colors.  It  takes  a 
persistent  fish  to  swim  against  the  current  of 
modernism,  but  no  matter  how  hard  he  swims,  he 
never  sweats. 

As  a  rule,  people  don't  naturally  like  things 
merely  because  they  are  old.  That  is  an  acquired 
taste.  We  can  look  with  perfect  calm  on  the  gilt 
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and  tinsel  furniture  of  the  Louies  of  France 
and  gaze  on  the  corrupting  influence  of  Napo- 
leon in  the  so-called  Empire  period,  that  sent 
the  delicate  creations  of  Chippendale  and  Shera- 
ton to  the  woodshed. 

But  just  show  an  average  American  some  old 
batten  door  that  says,  ''Sure  I  used  to  be  hang- 
ing around  here  when  Paul  Revere  made  his 
ride."  Let  him  see  a  staircase  with  its  delicate 
ramps  and  spindles,  its  worn  treads  that  creaked 
the  arrival  of  the  Elk  or  Rotarian  of  1700,  re- 
turning from  an  evening  sitting  up  with  a  sick 
horse,  and  he  is*  immediately  interested. 

Early  houses  were  comfortable  houses.  The 
colonists  never  went  in  for  narrow  slits  of  win- 
dows, or  great  expanses  of  dead  wall  that  an  ar- 
chitect tells  you  is  early  Tudor,  while  the  family 
inside  play  that  they  are  in  jail.  One  of  the  main 
requirements  of  any  house  should  be  lots  of  day- 
light. That  means  lots  of  windows.  No  matter 
what  type  of  house  you  build,  don't  pay 
too  much  attention  to  what  people  tell  you. 
There  is  no  occupation  that  harbors  more  kibit- 
zers than  amateur  house-building.  Mrs.  Jones 
will  say  to  your  wife,  "Of  course  you  don't  in- 
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tend  to  have  those  little  window  panes.  They 
are  so  hard  to  wash." 

And  Mrs.  Fortesque  will  chime  in  with  her 
five  cents'  worth  about  'low  ceilings"  or  "a 
small  kitchen." 

You  almost  feel  like  apologizing  if  such 
things  happen  to  be  your  intention. 

One  man  saw  my  house  shortly  after  the  sid- 
ing was  on.  I  was  glibly  describing  how  a  big 
chimney  would  shortly  rear  its  head  above  the 
ridge.  He  gently  but  firmly  threw  a  monkey- 
wrench  into  the  bearings  by  the  remark: 

"Don't  do  it.  You  will  spoil  the  house." 

This  was  simply  the  criticism  of  a  man  who 
failed  to  have  the  slightest  comprehension  of 
what  it  was  all  about.  He  lived  in  a  community 
where  chimneys  resembled  toothpicks,  most  of 
them  three  bricks  wide  and  covered  with  stucco. 
His  idea  of  an  early  American  house  was  prob- 
ably a  cabin  where  the  colonists  shot  Indians 
through  the  chinks  in  the  logs  just  as  a  setting  up 
exercise  before  family  prayers.  But  despite  his 
warning  I  did  not  rip  down  the  frame  and  begin 
all  over,  this  time  making  it  a  combination 
Queen  Anne  cottage  and  Swiss  chateau. 

Most  people  haven't  much  imagination  any- 
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way.  Don't  try  to  sell  your  house  plans  in  ad- 
vance. It  is  said  that  the  best  advertising  is 
written  to  be  understood  by  readers  with  a 
twelve-year-old  intellect.  That's  too  high  a  rat- 
ing for  anyone  who  helps  to  make  "You're  the 
cream  in  my  coffee"  a  song  hit. 

Surround  your  house  with  a  little  mystery. 
Let  it  speak  for  itself  after  it  is  finished.  You 
can't  describe  a  white  picket  fence  with  holly- 
hocks peeping  over  the  top,  any  more  than  you 
can  describe  the  taste  of  a  vintage  wine. 

In  sticking  to  early  American  lines  in  your 
house,  you  can  be  reasonably  sure  of  one  thing. 
You  will  probably  never  get  tired  of  it.  Houses 
that  were  built  in  1700  and  are  still  attractive 
prove  that  they  are  something  more  than  a  pass- 
ing fad.  In  spite  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  fads  don't 
last  229  years  and  wind  up  going  stronger  than 
when  they  started. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  such  houses  never  look 
new.  Our  oak  plank  floors  were  a  hundred  years 
old  in  appearance  the  day  they  were  laid.  Places 
where  the  painter  skimped  in  his  job  only  add 
to  the  effect  of  age — but  don't  encourage  him  in 
that.  He  will  try  to  gyp  you  enough  anyway. 
Stone  walls  properly  laid  are  never  new,  espe- 
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daily  if  you  can  get  stones  from  an  old  founda- 
tion. 

An  early  American  house  can  stand  looking  a 
little  weather-beaten.  It  is  the  modern  type  that 
soon  gets  a  ''down  in  the  heel"  appearance. 
Modernism  can't  stand  age.  It  is  like  your  last 
year's  straw  hat. 

When  a  nifty  stucco  house  loses  its  stucco,  or 
the  Mediterranean  bungalow  shows  signs  of 
wear  in  an  eastern  climate,  it  looks  seedy.  But 
your  old  central-chimney  boy  maintains  his  dig- 
nity and  aloofness  even  when  buffeting  storms 
and  blistering  suns  begin  to  demand  their  toll. 
A  little  missing  paint,  here  and  there,  is  like  the 
dents  in  a  pewter  jug,  or  the  patina  of  old  ma- 
hogany. 

One  period  house  I  know  of  was  deliberately 
made  to  look  old  by  chipping  off  bits  of  brick 
here  and  there  and  hammering  the  woodwork  in 
places.  I  wouldn't  do  that.  It  is  too  much  like 
buying  your  fish  and  claiming  that  you  caught 
them.  Any  house  ages  fast  enough  even  with  the 
best  of  care. 

There  are  millions  of  seven-room  or  eight- 
room,  detached  houses  in  America.  This  size 
seems  to  meet  the  standard  requirements  of  the 
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family  of  moderate  means.  It  is  on  houses  of  this 
size  that  the  blight  of  banality  and  hideousness 
has  descended.  Look  at  them  out  of  your  train 
window.  See  them  on  every  side  in  the  suburbs 
of  a  city.  Watch  them  go  up  almost  over  night  in 
some  mushroom  development.  That  is  American 
architecture. 

There  has  been  a  distinct  advance  toward 
landscape  gardening  recently,  to  hide  some  of 
the  defects  of  the  houses,  with  trees  and  bushes. 
How  grateful  we  feel  when  some  thoughtful 
soul  has  relieved  the  bareness  of  his  .garage,  for 
example,  with  a  hedge  or  vine  lattice.  How  you 
cheer  when  some  intrepid  soul  rips  off  a  front 
porch  and  paints  the  whole  house  white.  How 
grateful  his  living  room  must  also  feel  at  the 
first  glimpse  of  sunshine  in  thirty  years. 

Houses  all  alike  would  be  deadly  monotonous. 
But  there  is  little  danger  of  that  happening  with 
early  American  types  of  houses.  There  are  mid- 
west cities  of  100,000  population  without  a 
single  one  yet.  We  see  many  such  houses  in  New 
England  but  we  never  complain  of  the  monot- 
ony any  more  than  we  complain  of  the  monotony 
of  the  fleecy  clouds  or  of  moonlight  through  the 
hemlock  branches. 
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It  is  to  avoid  monotony  that  some  of  the  great- 
est architectural  crimes  have  been  committed. 
And  now  many  people  are  on  the  threshold  of 
going  back  two  hundred  years  for  their  inspira- 
tion. 

The  present  vogue  for  sunshine  will  un- 
doubtedly demand  houses  without  those  gloomy 
room-darkening  porches.  It  has  got  to  be  one  or 
the  other — sunny  windows  or  porches.  As  Al 
Smith  said  so  often  in  the  presidential  campaign, 
*'You  can't  have  it  both  ways."  Now  we  have 
glass  that  admits  the  ultra-violet  rays  to  give  us 
health.  Now  we  can  secure  a  beautiful  coat  of 
tan  in  the  drug  store.  We  are  surely  going  back 
to  sunshiny  houses. 

Winter  is  the  time  when  sunlight  is  most  ap- 
preciated. But  in  locating  your  house,  remember 
one  thing.  Contrary  to  your  geography,  the  sun 
doesn't  rise  in  the  East  and  set  in  the  West  in 
winter  when  you  want  it  the  most.  It  rides  far 
south  of  East  and  West  and  requires  windows 
almost  facing  South  to  get  a  maximum  amount 
of  sunshine.  In  the  old  days,  houses  were  fre- 
quently located  by  the  points  of  compass.  The 
main  road  bore  but  little  relation  to  the  house. 
A  curving  lane  took  care  of  that.  I  once  owned 
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a  house  where  the  kitchen  got  gorgeous  sunshine 
all  winter.  The  living  room  was  as  dark  as  a 
tomb.  If  the  house  could  have  been  turned  half 
way  around  it  would  have  been  fine.  As  it  was, 
I  sold  the  house. 

If  you  really  would  like  an  early  American 
home,  most  architects  would  be  delighted  with  a 
commission  to  design  it.  People  who  have  an 
ideal  like  that  are  scarce.  The  architect  would 
doubtless  suggest  many  improvements  to  my 
house.  Don't  cramp  his  style.  Don't  suggest  im- 
possibilities like  big  window  panes  or  a  nice  bay 
window.  Go  the  whole  hog,  plank  floors,  rim 
locks  on  your  doors,  arches,  built-in  cupboards 
and  every  thin'.  You  can  find  much  material,  es- 
pecially millwork  and  hardware,  readily  avail- 
able in  true  authentic  reproduction.  It  is  even 
easier  to  get  these  things  than  modern  material. 
And  the  cost  is  no  greater. 

In  planning  any  house  remember  it  is  size 
more  than  shape  that  costs  money.  That  is  one 
argument  in  favor  of  the  house  I  am  describing. 
Every  available  foot  of  space  is  utilized.  It  is 
possible  to  figure  the  cost  of  a  simple  house 
merely  by  figuring  the  cubical  contents  and  mul- 
tiplying it  by  a  fixed  cost  per  cubic  foot.  Such 
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calculations  must  take  into  account  the  local 
cost  of  labor  and  material,  but  a  local  contractor 
can  help  you  with  that  if  he  has  built  many 
houses.  Valleys  and  hips  and  dormers  and  gim- 
cracks  are  what  cost  the  money.  Early  houses 
of  the  particular  type  I  built  rarely  had  dormer 
windows.  Modern  reproductions  sometimes  pre- 
served the  old  lines  for  the  front  and  put  a  dor- 
mer or  two  in  the  rear.  The  Duxbury  barn  or 
shed-roof  type  of  house  is  two  stories  in  front 
and  one  in  the  rear.  With  this  type  there  is  no 
possibility  of  rear  windows  without  dormers. 
The  rear  space  on  the  second  floor  simply  made 
a  huge  dark  closet  under  the  roof.  That's  where 
the  patriots  hid  from  the  King's  men.  As  there 
is  no  necessity  of  hiding  patriots  now  except 
from  prohibition  enforcement  officers,  the  full 
two-story  house,  both  front  and  rear,  seems  to 
possess  many  advantages. 

One  surprising  thing  has  developed  in  our 
house.  Almost  everyone  regards  it  as  a  large 
house.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  small  as  houses 
go.  There  are  thousands  of  larger  eight-room 
houses  in  every  development.  But  our  extensions 
and  the  big  chimney  undoubtedly  add  to  the 
effect  of  size.  Another  thing  that  adds  to  this 
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effect  is  our  location  on  top  of  a  hill  with  a  river 
at  the  rear  and  a  lake  in  front. 

We  owned  the  lot,  a  tract  of  about  an  acre, 
for  years  before  we  built.  It  has  gorgeous  old 
trees,  blueberries  and  wild  laurel.  It  also  has 
millions  of  rocks  and  the  balance  sand.  As  a 
garden  site,  it  wasn't  so  good.  As  a  home  site, 
it  was  ideal.  Perhaps  if  we  hadn't  owned  this 
lot,  we  might  have  been  living  in  Boston  yet. 
But  I  doubt  it.  This  is  no  reflection  on  Boston. 
I  was  born  and  raised  in  the  shadow  of  New 
York.  When  I  am  away  from  home  I  invariably 
weep  when  the  orchestra  plays,  "When  you 
leave  old  New  York  town,  you're  only  camping 
out." 

There  are  many  things  to  like  about  New 
England.  Its  historic  associations,  its  fine  old 
trees,  its  shore  drives,  and,  last  but  not  least,  its 
houses.  Perhaps  I  was  homesick  for  New  Jersey's 
hills  and  brooks.  I  certainly  wasn't  permitted  to 
become  homesick  for  Jersey  mosquitoes.  There 
are  more  mosquitoes  to  the  square  inch  in  certain 
sections  of  the  South  Shore  of  Massachusetts 
Bay  than  any  place  I  ever  visited  in  New  Jersey 
— and  I  have  seen  quite  a  few. 

But  I  felt  somewhat  about  Boston  as  the 
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chap  who  liked  the  opera  except  for  the  singing. 
That  is  how  it  came  to  pass  that  we  restudied 
our  photographs,  made  more  measurements,  com- 
pleted our  model,  drew  our  plans  and,  with  dogs 
and  goods  and  chattels,  left  New  England.  In 
four  days  we  had  started  the  house  in  New 
Jersey. 
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CHAPTER  IV 

FIRST  WE  MAKE  A  PAPER  MODEL 

MONTHS  before  leaving  New  England 
we  had  practically  completed  our 
house  plans.  We  had  studied  photo- 
graphs and  actual  examples  of  houses  sufficiently 
to  reach  the  point  where  the  actual  planning  of 
a  house  started. 

We  decided  upon  main  foundations  twenty- 
six  feet  by  thirty-eight  feet.  This  would  give  us 
a  central  hall  eight  feet  wide,  and  a  room  on 
each  side  of  the  hall  fifteen  feet  wide,  not  count- 
ing partitions.  At  this  point  the  problem  of  the 
central  chimney  and  how  to  keep  it  out  of  the 
front  hall  seemed  to  have  been  solved.  That  will 
be  discussed  later. 

But  before  committing  ourselves  to  anything, 
we  wanted  to  know  how  a  house  such  as  we  had 
in  mind  would  actually  look.  No  houses  I  had 
seen  were  just  like  it.  They  were  merely  inspira- 
tions. I  doubt  whether  there  is  a  house  anywhere 
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just  like  the  one  we  built.  There  are  many,  how- 
ever, that  contain  many  of  its  features. 

Blue  prints  are  always  unsatisfactory  in  giv- 
ing an  adequate  picture  of  a  house.  I  felt  that  if 
I  could  make  a  paper  model  to  scale  it  would 
help  a  lot.  Without  any  previous  experience  in 
paper  model  making,  I  tackled  it.  It  proved  to 
be  some  job  for  a  nervous  man,  but  it  was  such 
a  success  as  a  model  and  had  so  much  to  do  with 


These  Garage  Door  Hinges  are  i8  Inches  Long.  They  are  also  left 
WITH  THE  Black  Iron  Effect  in  Contrast  with  the  Painted  Doors. 

the  finished  house  that  I  will  describe  it  at 
length. 

Making  this  model  was  a  fascinating  experi- 
ence. At  times  some  of  the  detail  work  was  irk- 
some, but  we  were  spurred  on  by  the  thought 
that  it  was  the  first  step  toward  the  house  we 
wanted  so  much.  I  first  made  a  rough  estimate  of 
what  the  final  dimensions  would  be,  including 
the  connecting  colonnade,  a  garage,  and  a  sun- 
room.  The  size  of  the  main  house  was  determined 
by  many  houses  I  had  measured.  Many  old 
houses  are  between  thirty  and  forty  feet  wide 
and  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  deep. 
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My  dimensions  overall  were  eighty  feet.  As 
I  planned  to  make  the  model  on  the  so-called 
"quarter  scale"  34  ii^ch  would  represent  a  foot. 
If  you  are  going  to  tackle  a  model  yourself,  get 
this  straight.  Every  foot  in  the  house  must  be  34 
inch  in  the  model.  Eighty  feet  therefore  became 


These  are  Black  Iron  Shutter  Dogs  Fastened  to  the  House  with 
Hand- Wrought  Pins  with  Projecting  Head& 


twenty  inches.  A  three  foot  door,  seven  feet  high 
would  be  a  34  inch  door,  i34  inches  high.  The 
five  foot  chimney  became  1^4  inches  square.  To 
make  correct  measurements,  I  secured  an  accu- 
rate ruler  from  a  dealer  in  drawing  materials. 
A  five-cent  school  ruler  probably  would  have 
served  as  well.  The  actual  start  of  the  model 
was  made  with  a  large  sheet  of  green  blotting 
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paper,  the  standard  kind  for  desks,  19  x  34 
inches,  glued  on  a  board.  That  was  my  lawn. 

It  was  roughly  decided  where  the  house  should 
stand,  and  leading  from  it  to  the  street  an  en- 
trance road  was  laid  out  twelve  feet  (three 
inches)  wide.  The  course  of  this  road  was  marked 
on  a  curve  and  cut  out  with  an  old  razor  blade. 
You  can  get  a  razor  blade  holder  in  the  ''five 
and  ten."  Mine  served  for  all  the  necessary  cut- 
ting to  make  the  entire  model.  In  passing,  let  me 
suggest  that  you  save  this  razor  blade  gadget.  It 
is  the  world's  best  tool  to  remove  paint  from 
windows  after  a  house  is  built.  You  can  scrape 
the  panes  right  up  to  the  mullions  without  the 
slightest  trouble. 

After  the  road  was  cut  out  and  the  blotting 
paper  removed,  the  exposed  board  was  given  a 
coat  of  shellac  and  sprinkled  with  sand.  The 
shellac  held  the  sand  in  place  and  made  a  per- 
fect illusion  of  a  roadway  through  the  lawn. 
Trees  and  shrubbery  were  made  by  ten-cent 
sponges  dyed  green  with  Easter-egg  dyes  and 
mounted  on  tiny  twigs.  They  looked  almost  like 
the  real  thing  in  miniature.  An  artist  could  dab 
spots  of  color  here  and  then  on  the  sponges  and 
create  the  effect  of  flowering  shrubs,  but  I  was 
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content  merely  with  various  shades  of  green.  Be- 
sides that,  my  efforts  in  landscape  gardening 
had  been  so  intriguing,  (every  author  is  entitled 
to  use  this  overworked  word  once)  that  I  was 
r'aring  to  go  at  the  house  itself. 

Making  the  actual  model  was  a  lot  of  work 
but  is  was  also  so  much  fun  that  I  was  really 
sorry  when  it  was  finished.  It  also  required  more 
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patience  than  I  thought  I  possessed.  Anyone  with 
a  smattering  of  what  this  description  is  all  about 
should  be  able  to  make  a  paper  house  model 
that  will  give  a  far  better  idea  of  any  house  than 
a  blue  print  or  even  a  perspective  drawing. 

The  house  model  itself  was  constructed  of 
heavy,  rough-surfaced  artists'  board,  the  kind 
they  sell  in  art  stores  for  water  color  addicts.  It 
is  pretty  expensive  but  you  don't  need  much  of 
it.  To  make  the  model,  I  first  figured  the  height 
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of  the  sides  of  the  house.  There  was  no  allow- 
ance made  for  foundations  because  old  houses 
were  usually  placed  to  appear  as  if  built  right 
on  the  ground.  They  look  as  if  they  had  sprung 
up  like  a  mushroom.  They  were  almost  never 
jacked  up  on  high  foundations  in  1750.  The 
concrete  block  hadn't  arrived  yet. 

I  allowed  eight  feet  for  the  first  floor  ceiling, 
seven  feet  for  the  second  floor  and  a  foot  be- 
tween floors  or  sixteen  feet  in  all.  That  was  four 
inches  in  my  quarter  scale.  The  main  house  was 
to  be  thirty-eight  feet  long,  or  9)4  inches.  Each 
of  the  wings,  garage,  connecting  porch  and  sun 
room  was  made  separately.  When  finished  the 
whole  thing  was  glued  together. 

For  the  front  of  the  main  house  I  carefully 
ruled  a  rectangle  4  inches  by  gyz  inches  and  cut 
it  out  with  my  trusty  blade.  Another  was  made 
exactly  the  same  size  for  the  back.  The  ends 
were  not  quite  so  simple.  They  had  to  include 
the  pitch  of  the  roof.  According  to  my  dimen- 
sions, they  should  be  twenty-eight  feet  (seven 
inches)  wide,  but  as  I  planned  to  lap  the  front 
and  back  on  the  two  ends,  I  had  to  allow  for 
double  the  thickness  of  the  artists'  board.  This 
proved,  by  measurement,  to  be  a  scant  quarter 
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inch.  Therefore  the  house  ends  were  cut  6^4 
inches  wide.  The  height  at  the  corners  (the  so- 
called  posts  of  a  finished  house)  were  the  same 
as  the  front  and  back,  sixteen  feet.  Above  that 
was  the  triangle  or  gable  end  which  would  form 
the  pitch  of  the  roof.  After  finding  various  cen- 
tres and  things  and  marking  them  with  a  lead 
pencil,  I  laid  out  a  roof  pitch  that  was  exactly  a 
right  angle  or  90°.  This  is  the  carpenter's,  so- 
called,  square  pitch.  When  I  ruled  this  and  made 
some  experimental  pieces,  the  roof  appeared  too 
steep  for  a  squatty  house,  so  I  cut  down  the 
height  of  my  peak  13^  feet  (3/8  oi  an  inch).  It 
looked  O.K.  By  measurement,  I  found  that  I 
should  still  have  more  than  seven  feet  headroom 
in  the  attic.  That  was  sufficient  as  we  did  not 
plan  to  make  use  of  the  attic  anyway,  and  wasps 
and  bats  ought  to  be  satisfied  with  seven  foot 
headroom. 

On  the  sides  and  ends  I  then  laid  out  windows 
and  doors.  That  is  a  tedious  job.  Have  your 
eraser  handy.  There  are  thirty-seven  windows  in 
this  house,  most  of  them  with  twenty-four  lights 
or  panes.  I  was  pretty  well  fed  up  ruling  win- 
dows before  the  job  was  complete.  At  times  came 
the  haunting  suspicion  that  maybe  nice  big  plate 
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glass  panes  wouldn't  be  so  bad  either,  but  the 
spirit  of  John  Alden  hovered  near,  and  like 
Shadrach,  Meshack  and  Abednego,  I  came 
through  the  fiery  ordeal  without  the  smell  of 
fire  on  my  garments. 

Windows  and  doors  were  outlined  in  pencil. 
Then  there  were  thirty-seven  pairs  of  wooden 
shutters  to  make,  cut  out  of  the  drawing  board, 
painted  green,  ruled  to  look  like  shutters  and 
glued  in  place.  They  looked  for  all  the  world 
like  the  real  thing,  strap  hinges,  iron  shutter 
dogs,  crescents  and  everything. 

It  would  have  been  possible  to  have  cut  out 
each  window  opening  to  make  the  illusion  even 
more  complete.  A  piece  of  glassine  paper,  ruled 
with  mullions  could  have  been  glued  on  the  back 
of  each  opening,  and  a  small  electric  bulb  would 
light  up  the  model  at  night. 

Cutting  out  the  windows,  in  addition  to  all 
the  other  necessary  work  incidental  to  making 
the  model,  seemed  more  of  a  job  for  anyone  but 
a  direct  descendant  of  Job  to  tackle.  But  if  you 
have  enough  patience  to  eat  shad,  you  might 
get  away  with  it  and  cut  out  each  window. 

The  lead  pencil  drawing  was  all  done  before 
I  did  any  tinting.  A  faint  wash  of  blue  made  the 
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windows  look  more  real.  A  little  gray  gave  the 
roof  a  weathered  look.  Anyone  with  a  knowledge 
of  painting  could  get  some  wonderful  effects. 
The  only  thing  I  had  ever  painted  before  was 
a  row-boat. 

When  the  house  was  ready  to  glue  together 
and  assemble,  to  make  the  corners  more  secure, 
I  first  glued  little  strips  of  wood  at  the  angles. 
The  woodpile  did  not  seem  to  reveal  the  kind 
of  strips  I  wanted,  but  the  frame  of  a  ten  cent 
kite  proved  to  be  just  the  thing.  These  frequent 
references  to  the  "five  and  ten"  may  make  you 
think  that  this  is  really  a  description  of  helping 
to  build  the  Woolworth  Tower.  The  fact  is, 
however,  that  practically  everything  you  need 
for  a  house  model,  water  colors,  glue,  shellac, 
razor  blade  holder,  blotting  paper,  ruler, 
sponges,  dyes,  even  the  kite,  can  be  secured  from 
our  genial  friend,  Mr.  Woolworth. 

The  chimney  was  simply  a  little  box.  I  really 
made  two  chimneys,  one  white  with  a  black  top 
and  the  other  ruled  and  painted  red  to  imitate 
brick.  We  tried  both.  The  black  and  white  one 
ultimately  won.  It  is  the  only  one  I  should  con- 
sider in  a  house  of  this  type. 

Making  a  house  model  is  like  playing  croquet 
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or  ping  pong.  If  you  don't  like  it,  don't  do  it. 
It  can  either  be  a  pleasant  experience  or  a  bore. 
That  is  up  to  you. 

But  when  the  model  was  completed  it  thrilled 
us  to  see  our  future  home  there  in  miniature, 
almost  as  it  was  finally  destined  to  look.  In  the 
twilight  we  could  almost  forget  that  it  was  still 
a  dream  and  in  our  fancy  could  picture  the  blue- 
birds nesting  in  the  birdhouses  and  the  June 
breezes  murmuring  in  the  trees.  When  I  returned 
from  a  hot  hard  day  in  the  city  I  could  imagine 
my  two  little  doggies  running  out  to  greet  me 
telling  me  how  many  cats  they  had  chased  that 
day.  Once  I  thought  I  could  almost  smell  the 
lilacs  in  the  dooryard,  but  I  afterwards  dis- 
covered my  mistake.  That  was  the  glue. 

The  little  model  settled  for  us  the  question 
whether  we  really  wanted  such  a  house.  Every- 
thing connected  with  building  the  model  is  now 
a  pleasant  recollection.  At  that  time,  Heaven 
spared  us  from  visualizing  the  bills  that  were  to 
follow  when  the  house  itself  was  completed. 
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CHAPTER  V 

HOW  WE  SOLVED  THE  CENTRAL  CHIMNEY 
PROBLEM 

A  MODERN  reproduction  of  the  kind  of 
early  New  England  farm-house  de- 
scribed in  this  book  would  be  impossible 
without  the  big  central  chimney.  It  simply 
wouldn't  be  that  kind  of  a  house,  that's  all.  Look 
at  some  of  the  pictures  shown  herewith.  Do  you 
see  a  single  one  without  a  fat  old  boy  right  in 
the  center  of  the  ridgepole*? 

It  can't  be  successfully  argued  that  my  house 
did  not  require  such  a  big  chimney.  Man  doesn't 
actually  require  a  collar  button  boring  at  the 
back  of  his  neck.  You  can  charge  my  stubborn- 
ness about  the  chimney  up  to  appearance  or  any- 
thing you  please.  But  whatever  it  is,  I  was  as 
inflexible  as  a  baseball  umpire. 

This  central  chimney  presented  considerable 
of  a  problem  in  planning  the  house.  No  one 
could  possibly  be  such  a  chimney  fanatic  that  he 
would  be  willing  to  fill  his  front  hall  with  it. 
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That  would  be  like  the  story  of  the  camel  that 
begged  permission  to  enter  the  Arab's  tent  in  a 
sandstorm  and  finally  crowded  the  Arab  out  in 
the  desert.  The  thought  of  a  huge,  five-foot  pile 
of  brick  to  greet  callers  wasn't  so  good.  So  far 
as  I  know,  no  one  has  met  and  solved  this  prob- 
lem just  the  way  we  did.  If  he  has,  let's  hear 
about  it. 

In  our  plans,  all  of  the  central  partitions  run- 
ning from  front  to  rear  from  the  cellar  to  the 
attic  were  designed  to  center  directly  over  each 
other.  In  effect,  this  studding  arrangement 
formed  a  three-story  scaffold  like  a  diving  plat- 
form, built  right  in  the  house  and  concealed  in 
the  walls.  In  the  attic  a  strong  plank  table  was 
built  with  its  legs  resting  right  over  these  par- 
titions. Your  engineering  friends  will  tell  you 
that  such  an  arrangement  could  hold  tons  of 
weight  without  sagging  or  crashing,  provided 
that  it  is  protected  against  side  sway.  This  was 
done  by  proper  bracing  also  concealed  in  the 
walls. 

The  studding  which  came  directly  under  the 
table  legs  were  4x4  oak,  instead  of  the  cus- 
tomary 2  X  4  fir  or  hemlock.  On  the  attic  table 
the  chimney  was  built.  Before  the  flues  reached 
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became  more  prosperous  they  insisted  upon  more  elaborate 
Front  Doors — just  as  they  do  today. 
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HOW   WE   SOLVED   CENTRAL   CHIMNEY   PROBLEM 

the  second  floor  ceiling,  there  proved  to  be  ample 
height  to  drift  them  over  on  a  slant  and  get 
them  concealed  in  walls  and  closets.  From  that 
point  down  they  were  hidden. 

If  you  plan  to  build  a  house  like  mine,  I  hope 
you  follow  me.  Perhaps  you  are  way  ahead  of  me. 
But  that  is  how  we  kept  the  chimney  out  of  the 
halls.  Finally  when  this  noble  pile  of  brick 
reared  its  head  out  of  the  roof,  lo !  the  early  New 
England  farm-house  was  born. 

When  people  ask  who  designed  this  house,  I 
say  frankly,  I  don't  know.  In  the  old  days, 
houses  seemed  to  grow  from  necessity.  They  fol- 
lowed the  lines  of  least  resistance.  They  adapted 
themselves  to  the  requirements  of  the  times. 
They  were  rectangular  because  that  is  the  easiest 
kind  of  a  house  to  build.  Woodsheds,  summer 
kitchens,  corncribs,  tool  houses  and  barns  were 
connected  to  the  house  because  New  England 
winters  made  it  desirable  to  keep  things  under 
one  roof. 

Old  houses  had  to  have  heat.  The  only  avail- 
able type  of  heat  was  by  means  of  fireplaces. 
What  could  be  more  natural  than  to  keep  all  of 
the  fireplaces  on  inside  walls  and  let  one  chim- 
ney do  the  whole  job,  even  with  six  flues  if  nec- 
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essary.  Franklin  stoves  had  not  yet  been  in- 
vented by  Benjamin  Franklin.  Central  heating 
furnaces  were  unknown,  although  it  is  recorded 
that  at  one  time  Paul  Revere  earned  pocket 
money  by  attending  furnaces  around  Boston. 
But  that  was  later. 

Another  feature  of  early  houses  was  small 
window  panes.  Large  ones  cost  too  much.  It  was 
a  comparatively  long  time  before  the  settlers 
had  any  glass  or  pottery  at  all,  although  making 
these  materials  was  among  the  oldest  arts  known 
to  civilization.  In  early  colonial  days  cups 
were  leather.  Plates  were  wooden  trenchers  sim- 
ilar to  those  used  in  Biblical  times.  They  had 
knives  and  spoons.  Window  panes  first  were 
oiled  paper.  A  glass  factory  was  attempted  in 
Virginia  as  early  as  1621,  but  its  output  was  lim- 
ited to  making  glass  beads  for  trade  with  the 
Indians. 

Houses  were  low  to  the  ground  because  that 
meant  warmer  houses.  They  had  low  ceilings  for 
the  same  reason.  It  is  doubtful  if  anyone  said, 
'Isn't  Peregrine's  new  house  too  sweet  for 
words?"  It  was  just  accepted  as  a  matter  of 
course.  When  people  commenced  to  make  money 
was  the  time  when  the  era  of  ''dog"  started. 
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Simple  windows  became  '  palladianized"  be- 
cause settlers  had  known  these  charming  combi- 
nations of  a  central  arch  and  two  side  windows 
at  home.  The  Palladian  window  is  one  of  the 
best  things  that  Georgian  architects  borrowed 
from  the  early  Italian  school.  With  the  classic 
craze,  along  came  dentals  and  pediments,  and 
Grecian  columns  and  more  or  less  fussy  orna- 
mentation. Things  were  soon  in  a  positive  hodge- 
podge of  style  changes,  rococo,  flamboyant.  Em- 
pire, Classic,  etc.  But  in  the  period  before  this, 
the  calm  that  precedes  the  storm,  houses  and 
furniture  had  an  air  of  delicacy  and  refinement. 
Colonists  did  not  use  a  sledge  hammer  to  drive 
a  tack.  Neither  did  Sheraton  or  Heppelwhite  or 
Adam.  Spindles  and  arches  and  mullions  of  1750 
are  delicate  and  altogether  charming.  Why  could 
anyone  in  their  sane  mind  drop  these  things  for 
beveled  glass  doorways  and  ponderous  grilles 
and  bars  and  massive  hardware  that  make  the 
entrance  of  a  seven-room  house  of  1880  look 
like  the  main  entrance  to  St.  Peter's  Cathedral? 
Architecture  and  furniture  always  seem  to  be 
influenced  by  each  other.  When  houses  became 
ponderous  and  massive,  the  old-fashioned  stuff 
of  grandmother's  day  was  a  sign  of  poverty. 
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Tall  clocks  and  ladderback  chairs  distressed  their 
owners  as  much  as  mission  chairs  distress  you 
to-day,  let  us  hope.  The  thrifty  housewife 
couldn't  save  her  soap  wrappers  to  get  modern 
furniture  because  she  made  her  own  soap.  But 
when  the  day  came  for  her  to  banish  the  old  but- 
terfly or  gate-leg  table  to  the  attic  and  get  one  of 
those  marble-topped,  carved  walnut  affairs,  her 
cup  of  whoopee  was  brimming  full.  Wax 
flowers,  fussy  gilt  chairs,  and  hand-painted  lam- 
brequins were  a  mark  of  affluence.  The  one  am- 
bition of  every  young  girl  of  the  early  Victorian 
days  was  to  have  a  square  piano,  almost  as  big 
as  a  Packard  sedan,  its  noble  legs  modeled,  pos- 
sibly, after  those  of  the  good  Queen  herself. 
There  the  flapper  of  1850  could  play  the 
Maiden's  Prayer  to  her  heart's  content. 

Did  you  ever  happen  to  inherit  a  patent,  red- 
plush  reading  chair  with  adjustable  back,  or  a 
folding  bed  made  to  look  like  a  bookcase?  If 
you  have  missed  this  experience,  you  surely  have 
something  to  be  thankful  for  next  Thanksgiving. 

George  Ade  once  remarked  that  club  feet  and 
such  like  were  things  we  couldn't  be  blamed  for, 
but  that  side  whiskers  were  a  man's  own  fault. 
We  can't  understand  now  how  people  could  ever 
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250   YEAR  OLD  House   showing  the   use  of   Solid   Wooden 
Blinds  with  Crescents  and  24  light  Windows. 


This  Old  Veteran  would  be  decidedly  more  attractive  with- 
out THE  Modern  Porch  added  recently. 


This  noble  Old  Timer,  250  years  old,  looks  out  on  Massachu- 
setts Bay.  It  is  for  sale  and  will  soon  go  to  rack  and  ruin 


UNLESS   SOME  ONE   RESCUES  IT. 


This    is    a    Fisherman's    Cottage    modernized,    and    now    an 

Antique  Shop. 


HOW   WE   SOLVED   CENTRAL   CHIMNEY   PROBLEM 

practice  landscape  gardening  on  their  faces  and 
like  it — dundrearys  and  mutton  chops  and  side- 
burns. The  true  "side  whisker  age"  in  architec- 
ture (so  characterized  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  Byzantine,  the  Gothic 
and  the  Florentine)  was  the  age  when  the  spirit 
of  the  times  even  extended  to  huge  walrus  mus- 
taches so  noble  in  their  proportions  that  the 
wearers  were  forced  to  use  mustache  cups.  The 
world  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  King  C.  Gil- 
lette. 

There  are  no  side  whiskers  in  early  houses  if 
you  run  true  to  form  and  build  them  as  they  were 
built.  If  you  are  tempted  to  add  some  dingbats, 
give  it  prayerful  consideration.  People  seem  to 
like  simple  houses  instinctively,  and  the  simpler 
they  are,  the  better.  Remember  one  thing.  The 
craze  for  Colonial  architecture  is  sweeping  the 
country.  No  house  seems  to  be  complete  to-day 
without  some  early  touches,  solid  shutters, 
brick  walks,  keystoned  arches,  simpler  lines.  No 
matter  how  little  or  how  much  you  may  know 
about  such  houses,  you  will  know  a  lot  more  as 
your  enthusiasm  grows. 

For  that  reason  don't  permit  any  flies  to  get 
into  the  ointment  that  will  surely  later  become 
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apples  of  discord  pointing  their  bony  fingers  at 
you  in  scorn  as  they  become  thorns  in  your  side. 

How  is  that  for  a  thoroughly  mixed  metaphor? 
It  is  ofRcially  entered  in  F.P.A.'s  '  mixmet"  con- 
test in  the  N,  Y.  Herald-Tribune^  but  it  is  no 
more  mixed  than  an  early  American  house  with 
a  round  bay  window  and  a  porte  cochere.  That 
is  why  the  house  we  built  is  simple  in  its  lines. 

I  began  this  chapter  by  describing  how  we 
were  able  to  have  a  central  chimney  and  still  per- 
mit the  hall  to  run  through  the  house  from  front 
to  rear.  This  arrangement  always  makes  a  small 
house  look  larger,  and  in  our  own  case  we  had  a 
splendid  view  from  the  rear  which  we  wished  to 
preserve.  But  if  you  prefer  a  large  rectangular 
hall  and  intend  to  build  a  much  larger  house 
than  ours,  the  chimney  plan  is  very  much  simpli- 
fied in  a  house  described  on  pages  500  and  501 
of  House  Beautiful  for  May,  1931. 
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CHAPTER  VI 

HOUSEBUILDING  IS  JUST  ONE  THRILL  AFTER 
ANOTHER 

NO  one  ever  watched  his  house  grow  from 
the  foundations  without  first  being  dis- 
appointed in  its  size;  it  always  looks 
so  small.  When  you  have  all  outdoors  to  com- 
pare your  foundation  with,  it  suffers  from  the 
comparison,  like  the  hero  of  the  Johnstown 
flood  when  he  first  met  Noah  in  heaven. 

But  don't  let  this  disturb  you.  Don't  say  to 
yourself,  '*Did  that  architect  gyp  me  after  all? 
This  isn't  going  to  be  a  house,  it's  more  like  a 
pen  for  a  flock  of  Bantam  chickens.  Where  is  the 
piano  going?  How  in  the  world  will  Uncle  Pod- 
ger  ever  fit  in  our  guest  room  when  he  comes  on 
to  visit  us  at  Christmas'?"  Cellar  foundations 
always  look  small.  But  a  foot  is  a  foot.  Don't 
ever  forget  that.  By  this  time  you  have  your 
plans.  If  you  are  wise  you  made  your  little  paper 
model  before  you  had  plans  made.  So  just  pos- 
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sess  your  soul  in  patience  and  wait  for  the  next 
blow. 

As  the  frame  starts  to  go  up,  the  house  begins 
to  look  like  a  piano  box.  You  wonder  whether 
there  will  be  enough  2  x  4's — as  the  upright 
studs  are  called — left  in  the  world  to  build  an- 
other house  after  yours  is  finished.  There  are  mil- 
lions of  them — and  they  are  never  pretty.  Then 
the  carpenters  put  on  the  roof  rafters.  Now  it 
does  begin  to  look  a  little  like  the  house  of  your 
dreams.  It  has  acquired  some  shape  and  size  over 
night.  But  the  beginning  of  a  house  is  a  trying 
experience. 

Before  starting  to  build,  we  had  acquired  a 
large  file  of  building  material  literature.  Cata- 
logs make  a  fascinating  library  when  you  really 
are  planning  a  home.  Housebuilding  magazines 
are  full  of  advertisements  relating  to  homes. 
Send  for  the  catalogs.  That  is  what  they  are  for 
— woodwork,  doors,  plumbing  fixtures,  electric 
fixtures,  hardware,  shingles,  paints,  furnaces. 
Frequently  you  will  get  some  facts  more  specific 
than  those  your  architect  has  acquired.  He  may 
prefer  to  read  Mencken's  Mercury  or  the  New 
Yorker^  and  deem  a  perusal  of  housebuilding 
catalogs  as  unworthy  of  a  graduate  of  Beaux 
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Arts.  He  may  have  utterly  missed  the  fact  that 
Sears  Roebuck  have  a  type  of  early  six-panel 
doors  at  low  cost  nearly  as  good  as  those  a  mill 
will  charge  you  $20.  apiece  to  make. 

The  first  real  blow  our  own  house  produced 
was  when  sidewalls  were  up  and  carpenters  were 
shingling  the  roof.  Then  any  house  should  give 
some  indication  of  what  it  would  ultimately  look 
like.  But  what  in  the  world  had  happened  to 
that  low,  squatty  ''out  of  the  ground  like  a  mush- 
room" look  that  was  so  characteristic  of  the 
paper  model  *?  This  house  wasn't  a  mushroom.  It 
was  a  bean  pole.  Its  terrible  ridge  reared  its  head 
high  above  the  trees  like  a  barn  on  a  bleak  hill. 

Far  down  in  the  cellar,  masons  were  pottering 
around  on  fireplace  foundations,  big  enough  it 
would  seem  to  support  one  end  of  Brooklyn 
Bridge.  In  a  few  days  the  rough  brickwork  of  the 
fireplace  was  finished  and  the  chimney  wormed 
its  way  through  the  second  floor  and  disappeared 
into  the  attic.  It  happened  that  we  did  not  see 
the  house  for  a  few  days.  When  we  did,  the  chim- 
ney was  finished.  It  had  worked  a  miracle.  Gone 
was  that  awful  leggy  look,  suggestive  of  mili- 
tary barracks.  The  chimney  proved  itself  to  be 
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the  keynote  that  made  everything  else  har- 
monize. 

When  you  come  to  think  about  it,  the  main 
difference  between  any  barn  and  an  early  New 
England  farm-house  is  the  chimney.  But  in  set- 
tling the  chimney  detail  is  where  so  many  people 
fall  down.  What  are  houses  going  to  look  like 
when  chimneys  are  no  longer  necessary?  With 
electric  ranges  and  gas-fired  boilers,  chimneys 
are  almost  unnecessary  now  except  for  fireplaces. 
Electric  household  heat  is  going  to  be  the  next 
step  with  each  room  thermostatically  heated  by 
an  electric  radiator  built  into  the  wall.  Without 
chimneys,  houses  are  going  to  look  as  much  alike 
as  taxicab  drivers — and  to  my  notion  be  just  as 
ugly. 

You  can't  tell  much  about  a  house  until  you 
live  in  it.  Sometimes  features  you  admired  the 
most  in  the  plans  don't  seem  so  good  in  the 
house.  We  have  lived  in  this  house  long  enough 
to  know  that  it  is  just  as  practical  and  livable 
as  a  house  modeled  on  modern  lines.  It  is  true 
that  almost  every  detail  was  thought  out  in  ad- 
vance, but  that  is  due  to  a  firm  conviction  of 
mine  that  most  of  the  mistakes  people  make  in 
building  are  due  more  to  laziness  than  to  things 
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that  couldn't  have  been  foreseen.  It  doesn't  re- 
quire an  architect  to  tell  you  in  advance  what 
will  happen  to  your  furniture,  for  example, 
when  it  gets  in  a  new  setting.  Just  take  your 
floor  plans  and  make  little  cardboard  models  of 
your  furniture  drawn  to  the  same  scale. 

Suppose  you  plan  to  furnish  a  bedroom  with 
twin  beds,  a  dresser,  a  small  table,  a  chest  of 
drawers,  arid  a  chair  or  two.  Your  beds  6'  6" 
X  4  feet  in  quarter  scale  become  9/16  inches 
by  1  inch,  your  two  foot  by  three  foot  dresser 
is  )^  X  54  inches.  Label  the  little  card  "beds," 
"dresser"  "table,"  etc.  Then  place  them  in  the 
room.  You  can  see  whether  they  will  fit,  or 
whether  they  overlap  windows,  get  in  the  way 
of  electric  switches,  or  in  any  way  promise  to 
make  a  nuisance  of  themselves.  You  can  also 
plan  the  places  to  have  baseboard  outlets  for 
table  or  bridge  lamps.  You  can  decide  whether  a 
closet  door  will  swing  right  or  left  to  be  the  most 
convenient  for  you.  Mistakes  which  develop 
from  too  few  hours  spent  with  plans  can  be 
caught  and  corrected  then,  merely  by  changing  a 
few  lines.  But,  once  your  house  is  built,  they 
mean  ripping  out  partitions,  or,  what  is  more 
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likely  to  happen,  enduring  some  inconvenience 
for  the  next  twenty  years. 

Merely  to  show  how  carefully  advance  plan- 
ning can  be  made,  I  found  that  to  place  my 
kitchen  sink  where  I  wanted  it,  would  leave 
only  a  scant  34  inch  leeway  for  the  ice-box  door 
to  swing  past  it.  But  I  also  found  that  the  type  of 
ice-box  I  wanted  was  made  exactly  to  size.  I  did 
not  even  take  the  clerk's  word  for  it.  I  measured 
several  myself  in  the  showroom.  When  the  box 
arrived  it  fitted  perfectly.  True,  there  is  but  a 
quarter  inch.  But  a  miss  is  as  good  as  a  mile. 

One  favorite  building  nightmare  doesn't  re- 
quire the  services  of  Freud  to  analyze :  it  is  found 
in  the  stupid  placing  of  electric  light  switches. 
I  don't  suppose  any  house  was  ever  built  with  all 
switches  in  the  proper  place.  And  yet  there  is  an 
exceedingly  simple  rule  to  follow.  Place  your 
switches  where  you  expect  to  find  them  in  the 
dark. 

Remember  the  story  of  the  village  nitwit  who 
found  the  lost  cow  when  the  whole  village  had 
searched  in  vain.  He  said,  '1  just  thought  ef  I 
wuz  a  cow,  where  I  would  go,  and  I  went  there 
and  there  she  wuz." 

If  you  were  a  stranger  in  your  own  house 
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where  would  you  expect  to  find  switches?  Well 
that  is  the  place  to  put  them.  First  and  second 
floor  hall  switches  should  be  controlled  two 
ways,  so  that  you  can  light  either  from  both 
floors.  By  fairly  close  calculations,  I  estimate 
that  I  might  have  traveled  up  and  down  stairs 
seventeen  miles  in  a  year,  by  omitting  a  first 
floor  central  switch  upstairs  and  by  forgetting  to 
put  out  the  lower  hall  light  until  I  reached  the 
second  floor. 

As  this  book,  to  have  an  excuse  for  existence, 
is  supposed  to  help  prospective  house  builders,  I 
will  tell  about  one  mistake  we  made  and  how  it 
occurred.  To  get  the  job  started  promptly,  we 
let  the  contract  for  the  cellar  before  we  had  any 
bids  on  the  house  itself.  A  contracting  mason 
with  a  large  force  of  men  was  operating  in  my 
vicinity.  I  showed  him  the  cellar  plan  which 
called  for  a  cellar  foundation  26  x  38  with  cer- 
tain wing  walls  in  addition.  He  made  me  a  bid 
of  $675.00  for  digging  the  cellar  and  building 
the  walls ;  fair  enough !  We  made  a  verbal  agree- 
ment that  I  was  to  pay  for  necessary  blasting  of 
large  rocks.  There  was  no  written  agreement 
for  anything.  This  contractor,  instead  of  putting 
on  his  own  force  of  men,  promptly  sublet  the  cel- 
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lar  digging  to  a  local  garage  mechanic  tempor- 
arily out  of  work  and  the  garage  man  hired  an 
old  darkey  and  thus  the  cellar  was  started.  Be- 
fore they  had  gone  far  into  the  ground  they  ran 
into  a  stratum  of  hard  pan  that  scarcely  yielded 
to  the  pick  at  all.  It  was  the  hardest  *  !-M-* ! 
hard  pan,  to  quote  the  subcontractor,  that  he 
ever  saw.  Naturally  he  soon  became  discouraged. 

The  real  contractor,  with  whom  I  had  dealt, 
kept  studiously  away.  I  alone  had  to  listen  to  the 
daily  tale  of  woe  from  the  subcontractor.  After 
about  three  weeks  he  called  the  job  done.  The 
cellar  bottom  was  completely  covered  with 
boulders  ranging  in  size  from  a  pumpkin  to  a 
bale  of  hay.  There  were  certainly  a  lot  of  them. 
The  house  is  built  on  what  geologists  describe  as 
a  lateral  moraine  of  the  great  glacier  which 
picked  up  all  the  loose  rocks  of  Hudson's  Bay 
a  few  million  years  ago  and  dropped  them  along 
the  way  as  far  south  as  Kentucky. 

The  subcontractor  claimed  that  I  had  agreed 
to  blast  all  the  rocks  that  two  men  could  not  lift. 
There  were  at  least  twenty-five  such  rocks  in  my 
cellar.  I  contended  that  this  proposition  was 
manifestly  absurd.  I  cited  legal  authorities  to  the 
effect  that  in  excavating  work,  a  rock  isn't  con- 
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sidered  a  subject  for  blasting  unless  it  contains 
at  least  a  cubic  yard  of  material.  But  he  was  stub- 
born and  I  wanted  my  house,  so  I  hired  a  team 
which,  with  a  chain  and  a  man  who  knew  his 
business,  snaked  out  every  rock  but  three  in  a 
single  morning  and  rolled  them  down  the  bank 
where  they  made  a  mighty  splash  into  the  river. 

Then  we  got  into  another  jam  about  the  foun- 
dations. The  contractor  squealed  about  building 
the  necessary  retaining  walls,  claiming  that  he 
had  agreed  to  build  only  one.  There  were  two,  so 
I  asked  him  who  was  to  build  the  other.  He  didn't 
seem  to  have  an  answer  for  that,  neither  had  I. 
So  I  paid  him  for  digging  the  cellar  and  dis- 
charged him.  That  was  my  building  nightmare. 
It  doesn't  seem  so  bad  now. 

Next  to  the  plan  of  a  house,  the  most  impor- 
tant thing  to  decide  is,  who  is  to  build  it.  It  is 
customary  to  submit  plans  and  specifications  to 
several  contractors.  It  is  also  considered  ethical 
to  award  the  job  to  the  lowest  bidder.  But  the 
lowest  bidder  is  not  always  the  best  man.  Some- 
times, if  he  discovers  later  that  his  bid  was  too 
low,  he  may  slight  the  work  or  attempt  to  make 
substitutions  at  the  finish.  It  is  a  pretty  safe  rule 
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not  to  invite  bids  from  anyone  to  whom  you 
would  not  award  the  contract. 

An  early  American  home  requires  different 
treatment  from  the  ordinary  house.  If  I  built 
another  I  wouldn't  award  the  job  to  any  con- 
tractor, irrespective  of  his  bid,  unless  he  had  real 
enthusiasm  for  this  type  of  house.  I  can't  imagine 
anything  more  discouraging  than  the  contractor 
who  meets  your  idealism  with  a  shrug  of  the 
shoulders  or  a  breath  of  garlic. 

Some  changes  are  almost  always  necessary  no 
matter  how  carefully  you  have  planned.  But  a 
straight  shooter  is  always  willing  to  meet  his 
customer  half  way  on  any  changes,  even  if  he  is  a 
contractor.  Never  forget  that  architects  and  con- 
tractors are  merely  in  a  state  of  armed  truce. 
They  are  rarely  friends.  Contractors  like  to  pick 
flaws  in  plans  and  to  show  up  the  architect  when- 
ever they  can.  Your  architect  is  the  go-between 
in  disputes.  He  is  a  valuable  man.  No  contractor 
likes  to  have  wholesale  alterations  made  in 
plans.  I  have  built  a  number  of  houses  without  a 
definite  estimate.  The  so-called  ''cost  plus"  plan 
is  very  good  if  you  know  approximately  what 
your  house  will  cost  from  the  cost  of  similar 
houses  in  your  neighborhood.  In  ordinary  houses 
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there  is  a  fairly  close  limit  for  plumbing  and 
heating  costs.  The  same  is  true  of  painting, 
woodwork  and  hardware.  But  in  early  houses 
there  is  so  much  built-in  woodwork  and  such  un- 
usual hardware  and  floors,  that  past  experience 
will  not  serve. 

Up  to  the  point  where  the  frame  is  up  and  a 
house  is  ready  for  the  plastering,  there  is  com- 
paratively little  opportunity  to  botch  things,  but 
after  that  is  the  time  when  the  wood-butcher 
gets  in  his  work.  When  your  floors  are  laid,  your 
doors  and  windows  trimmed  and  cabinet  work 
installed,  defects  begin  to  appear  which  might 
take  but  a  few  minutes  to  correct,  but  which  will 
be  an  eyesore  for  years  if  they  are  not  corrected. 

You  can  be  sure  with  any  new  house,  windows 
and  doors  are  bound  to  stick.  Every  house  should 
have  a  little  expert  attention  a  few  months  after 
it  is  built  to  correct  minor  defects.  If  a  door 
sticks,  try  a  little  soap  on  the  place  that  binds 
before  you  send  for  the  carpenter. 

In  building,  don't  forget  to  include  built-in 
china  bathroom  fixtures.  Tile  fixtures  are  apt  to 
craze.  Have  the  electric  light  for  your  mirror 
front  medicine  closet  above  the  closet  instead  of 
having  two  lights,  one  at  each  side.  Provide  a 
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clothes  chute  to  the  laundry.  Ours  is  in  a  corner 
of  the  linen  closet.  If  you  expect  to  have  two 
cars,  some  day,  don't  build  a  one-car  garage. 
Provide  closets  in  the  cellar  for  a  million  things. 
Have  a  switch  plate  at  the  head  of  the  cellar 
stairs  that  shows  red  when  the  cellar  light  is  on. 
Don't  have  clothes  poles  in  your  closets  too  thick 
to  hold  garment  hangers  (we  did) .  Have  a  tele- 
phone extension  run  to  your  bedroom.  Don't 
darken  your  windows  with  a  porch.  Make  a 
friend  of  the  tax  assessor. 

One  of  the  things  you  don't  need  to  include 
in  your  new  home,  just  to  please  me,  is : 

A  floor  buzzer  under  the  dining  room  table 
which  your  wife  can  never  find  without  giving 
an  imitation  of  a  hostess  about  to  have  a  para- 
lytic stroke,  but  which  a  guest  will  find  with  a 
leg  of  his  chair  with  unerring  accuracy. 

The  ideal  place  is  never  finished.  Half  the  fun 
of  building  a  home,  instead  of  being  a  cuckoo 
bird  living  in  a  nest  already  built,  is  to  plan  im- 
provements to  make  some  day.  It  often  happens 
that  the  thing  you  were  sure  you  wanted  may 
lose  its  appeal  before  you  get  it.  Right  now  a 
few  "some  days"  we  are  working  for  are: 
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A  two-car  garage  with  servant's  quarters 
above. 

A  flagpole. 

A  chicken  coop. 

A  grape  arbor. 

A  photographic  dark  room  in  the  cellar. 

A  rose  arbor. 

A  big  sugar  maple  tree. 

A  canoe  landing. 

A  stone  grist-mill  wheel  for  the  centre  of  our 
sunken  garden. 

A  swimming  pool. 
.  You  might  say  that  these  things  should  be 
fairly  easy  after  getting  the  house,  and  so  they 
should,  but  before  them  must  come  lawns,  grad- 
ing, shrubbery,  more  tree  surgery,  more  stone 
walls,  more  picket  fences,  a  vegetable  garden, 
currants,  gooseberries,  plums,  apples,  pears, 
quinces,  rhubarb,  blackberries,  raspberries,  and 
finally  loads  of  top  soil  if  we  ever  expect  to  have 
a  real  lawn. 

I  was  never  very  strong  for  rocks  in  a  lawn. 
We  have  three  old  settlers  that  must  be  removed 
some  day.  We  are  a  little  shy  of  blasting  since 
when  they  were  digging  the  cellar  a  piece  of  rock 
as  big  as  a  football  landed  in  the  road  directly 
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in  front  of  a  car.  A  split-second  later,  and  there 
might  not  have  been  any  house  to  tell  about.  It  is 
often  as  easy  to  dig  around  a  rock  and  bury  it  as 
to  blast  it. 

You  can  tell  a  lot  about  the  size  of  a  buried 
rock  by  tapping  it  with  a  sledge.  If  it  quivers 
and  the  sand  rolls  off  it  is  said  to  "wink."  That 
means  it  can  be  pried  out  with  crowbars.  Beware 
of  the  rock  that  doesn't  'Vink."  Like  the  tradi- 
tional iceberg  in  the  school  geography — four- 
fifths  of  its  bulk  or  more  is  hidden  from  view. 

When  you  build  any  house,  or  plan  for  stone 
work,  one  of  the  most  difficult  types  of  labor  to 
get  is  a  good  mason.  You  can  get  any  number  of 
so-called  carpenters  and  painters.  These  seem  to 
be  among  the  occupations  a  man  takes  up  when 
he  isn't  good  for  anything  else.  But  the  art  of 
laying  old-fashioned  stone  walls  seems  to  have 
died  with  the  advent  of  concrete  blocks  and 
wooden  forms.  The  chances  are  that  somewhere 
in  your  community  there  is  some  old  codger  who 
can  do  the  trick.  You  may  have  some  trouble  to 
find  him.  Possibly  he  may  be  a  Slav  or  Italian 
who  did  similar  work  in  the  old  countree.  The 
younger  ones  as  a  rule  are  no  good.  A  real  mason 
can  size  up  a  rock  the  way  you  appraise  the 
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snappy  pair  of  golf  stockings  or  sport  shoes  your 
theatre  program  tells  you  the  "well-dressed  man 
will  wear."  With  the  right  mason,  a  few  well 
directed  blows  of  a  hammer  and  a  rock  will  split 
along  some  line  of  cleavage  that  he  knew  about 
all  the  time.  He  will  shake  his  head  in  disap- 
proval of  some  of  the  ''nice"  building  stones  that 
you  recommend  and  pick  out  an  old  relic  that 
looks  to  you  like  a  piece  of  roquefort  cheese. 

If  you  can  get  your  foundation  stones  from 
an  old  building,  so  much  the  better.  Part  of  our 
house  foundations  came  from  a  barn  built  two 
hundred  years  ago.  Good  building  stones  were 
plentiful  then.  Since  then,  like  antiques,  they 
have  been  culled  over  by  thousands  of  collec- 
tors. Some  of  the  old  stones  I  used  had  been 
whitewashed  and  they  crop  out  here  and  there 
in  the  wall ;  as  much  of  a  treasure  as  the  patina 
on  mahogany. 

I  once  tried  to  have  a  moss-covered  stone  laid 
in  a  wall.  Never  again.  The  result  was  appalling. 
First,  the  mason  smashed  his  thumb  in  his  effort 
not  to  rub  off  the  moss.  With  a  bandaged  thumb 
and  much  profanity  he  had  such  great  difficulty 
in  handling  his  trowel  that  much  of  my  treas- 
ured moss  was  covered  with  mortar.  Finally  the 
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remaining  moss  unaccustomed  as  it  was  to  the 
glare  of  the  sun  promptly  curled  up  and  died. 
It  is  apparent  to  me  that  sunbaked  stones  gather 
no  moss  either. 

A  good  mason  always  breaks  joints.  He  never 
lays  ''quakers"  (flat  stones  laid  on  edge  to  look 
like  big  ones) .  He  never  makes  his  mortar  rich 
in  sand  to  save  a  bag  or  two  of  cement.  He  can't 
be  hired  to  build  a  wall  on  filled  ground  without 
a  deep  trench  wall  for  foundations.  He  takes  as 
much  pride  in  his  work  as  an  artist.  He  realizes 
that  it  will  be  there  long  after  he  is  gone.  Like 
the  people  who  dig  their  graves  with  their  teeth, 
he  builds  his  monuments  with  his  own  hands.  No 
carpenter  I  have  ever  known  ever  said  with 
pride,  '1  hung  that  door  or  shingled  that  roof," 
but  I  have  driven  miles  with  a  mason  friend  of 
mine  to  see  some  wall  or  fireplace  he  has  made. 

Mason  work  is  hard  work.  If  you  don't  believe 
it,  try  swinging  a  sixteen-pound  sledge  against 
a  rock  when  you  feel  the  need  of  more  exercise. 
Lift  a  200-pound  boulder  in  place  and  hold  it 
with  one  hand,  while  you  daub  mortar  around  it 
with  the  other,  meanwhile  balancing  yourself  on 
a  scaffold,  trying  to  keep  your  pipe  lighted,  and 
acting  as  though  the  green  bottle  horse-fly  that 
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is  sure  to  light  on  top  of  your  head  is  a  welcome 
guest.  Mason  work  usually  seems  to  go  slowly 
in  comparison  with  other  work.  That  is  why  it  is 
good  business  to  get  good  stone. 

Cobble-stone  effects  are  not  appropriate  for 
old  houses,  although  the  Whitfield  house  at  Guil- 
ford, Connecticut,  has  walls  of  stone,  but  they 
look  old  and  have  none  of  the  smug  look  that 
we  get  from  cobble  stones  pointed  up  with  black 
or  colored  mortars.  Always  use  white  mortar  if 
you  want  to  be  authentic.  Colored  mortars  are  a 
new  trick  of  the  trade.  Colonial  walls  look  as  if 
they  meant  business.  They  never  hoped  to  be 
called  'pretty"  any  more  than  Pike's  Peak.  They 
were  rugged  old  veterans  built  to  stand  the 
rugged  climate  of  New  England. 

Be  sure  you  get  the  right  mason.  The  wrong 
one  can  spoil  the  whole  works. 
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CHAPTER  VII 

you'll  have  to  settle  these  things 

BEFORE  house  plans  get  very  far,  there 
are  some  questions  that  must  be  settled. 
They  may  as  well  be  tackled,  first  as  last. 
Here  they  are  : 

What  kind  of  heating  plant  will  you  have — 
Steam,  hot  water,  or  hot  air? 

What  fuel  will  you  use — coal,  oil,  or  gas? 

What  type  of  kitchen  range  will  you  have — 
coal,  electric,  or  gas? 

How  will  you  heat  your  water  supply? 

What  is  to  be  the  source  of  your  water  supply? 

What  kind  of  an  ice-box,  old  fashioned,  elec- 
tric, or  gas? 

How  will  you  dispose  of  waste  water? 

I  will  take  up  some  of  these  questions  and  tell 
how  we  settled  them.  Let's  begin  with  the  heat- 
ing system,  because  that  is  the  most  debatable. 
I  had  stoked  coal  and  ashes  for  twenty  years.  If 
there  was  any  practical  way  to  escape  being 
nursemaid  for  a  furnace,  I  wanted  to  know  it. 
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When  I  was  away  and  the  furnace  man  had  an 
attack  of  rheumatism,  my  wife  or  a  maid  had  to 
keep  the  furnace  going.  My  wife  was  in  thorough 
accord  with  the  advertisement:  "No  coal  shovel 
was  ever  made  to  fit  a  woman's  hand." 

We  knew  that  oil  burners  were  satisfactory. 
There  were  forty  installations  of  a  single  make 
in  a  town  near  where  we  lived.  Many  of  my 
friends  had  them.  The  anthracite  coal  interests 
were  beginning  to  feel  the  effect  of  oil  burners. 
Every  day  coming  in  on  the  train  huge  bill- 
boards selling  the  merits  of  "dear  old  anthracite" 
greeted  me.  Their  motto  was,  "The  Unfailing 
Fuel."  I  wonder  if  the  man  who  selected  that 
slogan  knows  any  more  jokes. 

We  had  been  through  four  coal  strikes  in  a 
dozen  years.  In  the  last  one  we  were  forced  to 
burn  almost  everything  burnable  to  keep  from 
freezing.  "The  Unfailing  Fuel"  hasn't  made  a 
very  high  batting  average  in  recent  years.  We 
tried  burning  coke,  but  in  addition  to  burning 
out  my  grate,  the  kind  of  coke  we  used  gave  the 
furnace  a  case  of  halitosis  that  even  our  best 
friend,  the  coal  dealer,  wouldn't  mention.  We 
tried  bituminous  coal,  the  kind  that  playfully 
shoots  a  huge  tongue  of  burning  brimstone  into 
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your  face  with  every  shovel  full.  We  tried  cord- 
wood,  logs,  and  cannel  coal.  Before  this  strike 
ended,  we  were  on  the  point  of  ripping  down  one 
side  of  the  coal  bin  and  burning  that,  as  they  did 
in  Jules  Verne's  story,  ''Around  the  World  in 
Eighty  Days,"  where  they  finally  made  port  by 
burning  up  part  of  the  ship. 

We  certainly  did  not  care  to  risk  another  coal 
strike.  Operators  say  there  will  not  be  any  more. 
In  the  old  Weber  and  Fields  days,  Lou  Fields 
told  Joe  Weber  that  a  barking  dog  never  bites. 
But  Joe  wasn't  convinced.  He  said,  "Yes!  Lou, 
you  and  I  may  know  that,  but  how  about  the  dog 
— does  he  know  it?"  Perhaps  the  miners  haven't 
been  consulted  about  never  having  another 
strike. 

I  obtained  a  list  of  oil  burners  in  New  York 
and  was  amazed  to  find  so  many.  In  shopping 
around,  the  first  clerk  I  encountered  was  soon 
deep  in  a  discussion  about  atomizers,  26°  Baume 
oil  and  complete  combustion.  He  talked  so  fast 
that  the  best  I  could  do  was  to  nod  my  head  in 
complete  agreement  with  him.  What  most  of  it 
was  about,  I  don't  know  even  yet  except  that 
with  about  fifteen  hundred  oil  burners  on  the 
market,  his  burner  had  some  gadget  that  none 
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of  the  rest  had.  In  my  anxiety  to  appear  intelli- 
gent, I  completely  forgot  to  ask  him  what  his 
burner  cost,  which  was  really  my  principal  ob- 
ject in  calling. 

I  tried  a  second  company.  But  this  clerk  was 
also  a  combustion  and  atomizing  addict  too.  His 
principal  obsessions  seemed  to  be  B.T.U's  and 
calories.  Before  that,  I  always  had  a  vague  im- 
pression that  calories  were  something  to  eat,  but 
it  seems  not.  They  are  something  you  get  when 
you  buy  a  Beelzebub  Oil  Burner.  I  finally  did 
get  in  a  word  by  asking : 

"How  about  the  Hot  Dog  Burner.  I  hear  that 
is  pretty  good,  too?" 

That  was  enough.  He  drew  himself  up  to  his 
full  height,  meanwhile  assuming  a  Mona  Lisa 
expression.  Then  came  the  dirty  dig:  ''Oh,  we 
never  knock  our  competitors,  but — " 

Then  he  told  me  of  dozens  of  places  where 
they  had  taken  out  Hot  Dogs  and  installed 
Beelzebubs.  He  casually  mentioned  some  fires 
in  East  Orange,  New  Jersey,  Greenwich,  Con- 
necticut and  other  places  caused  by  some  defect 
in  the  Hot  Dog  which  the  Beelzebub  overcame. 
That  was  discouraging  as  a  similar  line  of  sales- 
manship happened  in  several  other  places.  I  was 
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beginning  to  wonder  whether  that  was  a  part  of 
the  ethics  of  oil  burner  selling,  or  whether  there 
might  not  be  something  wrong  with  oil  burners 
themselves.  But  even  with  these  misgivings,  I 
could  still  look  nonchalantly  at  the  anthracite 
posters  with  the  big  brave  father  protecting 
mother  and  the  kiddies  by  buying  them  anthra- 
cite coal — 'The  Unfailing  Fuel." 

After  a  canvass  of  oil  burners,  I  was  still  in  the 
dark.  Then  I  decided  to  "ask  the  man  that  owns 
one."  This  brought  out  the  fact  that  oil  burner 
users  are  usually  enthusiasts.  I  failed  to  find  one 
that  would  willingly  have  gone  back  to  coal. 
There  was  a  feeling  that  possibly  the  burner 
they  had  might  not  be  the  best  one.  I  imagine 
that  would  apply  to  anything — automobiles, 
radio  sets  or  aeroplanes.  There  was  some  objec- 
tion to  noise.  No  one  said  that  oil  cost  less  than 
coal. 

I  had  about  decided  to  install  an  oil  burner, 
when  I  happened  to  meet  a  man  who  had  a  gas- 
fired  boiler.  If  there  was  any  earthly  virtue  that 
this  type  of  boiler  failed  to  possess,  he  couldn't 
think  of  it  just  then.  He  probably  has  stock  in 
the  local  gas  company.  I  guess  he  needs  it.  With 
gas  burners  I  found  a  different  situation  than 
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exists  in  the  oil  burner  industry.  In  my  neighbor- 
hood, gas-fired  boilers  are  sold  by  the  local  gas 
company.  They  handle  several  brands  and  seem 
to  think  they  are  all  good.  Their  salesman 
frankly  told  me  that  to  heat  with  gas  would  cost 
about  double  that  of  coal.  As  I  intended  to  in- 
sulate the  house  thoroughly,  and  on  the  theory 
that  ''fools  rush  in  where  angels  fear  to  tread," 
I  placed  my  order  for  a  gas-fired  boiler. 

At  the  time  that  this  is  being  written,  I  am 
unable  to  say  how  much  gas  heat  will  cost.  It 
isn't  costing  much  to-day.  (Whew!  but  writing 
a  book  is  a  hot  job  in  August) .  The  convenience 
of  gas  (or  oil  too,  for  that  matter)  is  a  refreshing 
adventure  in  contentment  for  anyone  who  has 
depended  upon  coal.  No  ashes,  no  dust,  no  trucks 
ruining  your  lawn.  The  cellar  is  as  clean  as  any 
room  in  the  house.  When  the  first  cool  days  come 
along  in  October,  you  wind  your  thermostatic 
clock,  light  your  pilot  light,  and  the  gas  meter 
takes  care  of  the  rest.  (I'll  say  it  does.) 

That's  all  there  is  to  it.  Your  visits  to  the  cel- 
lar are  merely  to  show  this  wonder  of  a  furnace 
to  your  friends.  The  thermostat  turns  on  the  heat 
at  five  A.M.  It  turns  it  back  to  60°  at  ten 
o'clock,  or  whatever  hour  you  set  it  for.  In  the 
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morning  the  house  is  as  warm  as  when  you  re- 
tired. If  someone  will  invent  something  that  will 
also  close  windows  in  the  morning,  then  house- 
hold heat  will  be  perfect.  Why  not  get  Gold- 
berg to  work  on  it.  Cat  ''A"  could  scratch  on 
door  ''B"  to  get  in,  making  dog  "C"  bark  and 
tug  on  his  chain,  thereby  making  weight  "D" 
close  the  window. 

Another  good  way  is  to  get  up  and  close  them 
yourself.  But  there  seems  to  be  a  question  whose 
job  that  is  in  most  families.  Perhaps  the  World 
Court  will  settle  it. 

After  gas  fuel  was  decided  on,  the  next  ques- 
tion was  whether  to  have  steam,  hot  water  or 
hot  air.  Hot-water  heat  has  many  advocates. 
My  own  experience  had  chiefly  been  with  steam. 
Once  we  had  a  hot-air  furnace.  Never  again  for 
me.  It  was  all  right  unless  the  wind  happened  to 
get  in  the  Northeast  and  brought  a  blizzard 
whirling  down  through  the  trees.  Then  we  wore 
overcoats  and  sweaters  in  the  house  until  the 
wind  changed. 

Steam  heat  is  great  when  pressure  is  up.  But 
even  with  a  thermostat  I  could  never  get  the 
thing  to  work  with  coal  in  the  early  morning.  No 
matter  how  carefully  I  banked  the  fires,  it  would 
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burn  out  before  morning.  A  house  should  have 
adequate  radiation  to  keep  it  at  seventy  degrees 
on  a  zero  day.  But  how  about  the  days  that  are 
not  zero?  The  mean  average  winter  temperature 
where  we  live  is  around  forty  degrees.  That 
would  mean,  except  in  extremely  cold  weather, 
too  much  heat  when  steam  was  up  and  none  at  all 
when  it  was  down. 

Hot-water  heat  costs  more  to  install  than 
steam — two  pipes  instead  of  one,  and  larger 
radiators.  It  is  slower  to  heat  up,  but  against 
these  objections  are  advantages  that  it  requires 
less  fuel,  it  is  steady  heat,  and  it  is  absolutely 
noiseless. 

We  decided  upon  hot-water  heat  and  submit- 
ted our  plans  to  a  heating  engineer  to  figure  the 
radiation.  He  looked  them  over,  hemmed  and 
hawed  a  lot  about  windows  and  began  his  cal- 
culations. In  fact,  he  said  so  much  about  win-: 
dows  that  I  was  tempted  to  cut  out  about  half  of 
them.  There  is  a  greater  heat  loss  through  win- 
dows than  through  the  side  of  a  house,  I  realized 
that,  but  even  a  heating  engineer  must  agree 
that  windows  admit  more  light. 

It  seems  that  windows  require  some  sort  of 
abstruse  algebraic  calculations.  When  he  gave 
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me  a  statement  of  the  radiation  necessary,  it 
looked  like  a  lot  to  me.  I  had  a  second  heating 
engineer  check  his  figures.  This  man  gave  me  an 
entirely  different  set  of  figures  and  remarked 
that  the  first  heating  engineer  was  full  of  little 
red  ants.  These  figures  called  for  about  half  the 
radiation  of  the  first  heating  engineer.  I  asked 
him  how  it  was  with  thousands  of  houses  of  the 
same  general  shape  and  size  as  mine,  that  such 
profound  calculations  were  necessary  anyway. 
He  did  not  seem  to  have  an  answer  for  that. 
Finally  I  appealed  to  the  manufacturer  of  the 
gas  boiler  I  intended  using.  His  experts  made 
still  a  third  set  of  figures,  and  guaranteed  that  he 
would  keep  the  house  at  seventy  degrees.  That 
was  enough  for  me.  I  accepted  his  figures. 

The  heating  question  settled,  next  came  the 
kitchen  range.  We  had  used  all  three  types,  coal, 
gas  and  electric.  The  two  last  named  are  infi- 
nitely superior  in  convenience  to  coal.  While  we 
decided  on  a  gas  range,  in  making  this  decision  I 
said  ''good-bye"  to  having  a  broiled  steak  taste 
as  it  does  when  cooked  over  coal.  You  simply 
can't  get  that  smoky  delicious  flavor  that  coal 
gives  on  a  gas  range.  Possibly  someone  will  in- 
vent a  gas  steak-broiler  that  will  make  a  beef- 
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Steak  taste  like  a  beefsteak,  and  not  like  those 
baked  funeral  meats  common  to  the  early  Egyp- 
tians. 

In  selecting  the  gas  range  I  thought  of  those 
thousands  of  hods  of  coal  and  pails  of  ashes  that 
someone  has  to  juggle  with,  those  twenty-one 
meals  a  week,  1,092  a  year,  dust,  soot,  heat, 
smoke  and  grime.  Until  recently  there  has  been 
but  little  improvement  in  cooking  since  the 
Stone  Age.  I  imagine  the  Troglodyte  had  just  as 
savory  a  Dinosaur  steak  broiled  over  hickory 
coals  as  we  have  to-day. 

But  with  the  fireless  cookers  and  thermostats, 
modern  cooking  gives  a  woman  time  for  more 
useful  pursuits.  And  it  should.  You  put  your 
roast  in  the  oven,  set  the  hand  to  ''roast  five 
pounds,"  cook  vegetables  without  water,  and 
after  eighteen  holes  of  golf  or  a  matinee,  every- 
thing is  done  to  a  turn.  This  culinary  glimpse  of 
Heaven  was  formerly  the  exclusive  property  of 
the  electric  range.  Now  it  has  been  applied  to 
gas.  We  decided  upon  a  thermostatic  gas  range 
with  a  ''fireless  cooker"  attachment.  It  is  a  com- 
plete success. 

When  you  install  a  coal  range,  household  hot 
water  is  no  problem  because  water  is  heated  by 
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A  double  decked  Stone  Wall  with  a  Sunken  Garden  in  front. 
This  Wall  might  be  whitewashed  to  preserve  the  Colonial 
spirit.  It  will  eventually  be  covered  with  Boston  Ivy  and 
have  Hollyhocks  peeping  over  the  top. 


Picket   Fences  are  almost  a  necessary   adjunct  to   Early 
Houses.  This  is  one  way  to  get  them  painted. 
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means  of  a  waterback  built  right  into  the  fire 
box  of  the  range.  But  if  you  plan  to  use  a  gas  or 
an  electric  range,  a  real  problem  is  present.  Then 
you  will  be  obliged  to  provide  a  separate  heat- 
ing unit  for  hot  water.  Sometimes  this  is  built 
into  the  furnace  or  boiler.  But,  manifestly,  such 
an  arrangement  is  only  useful  when  the  weather 
requires  artificial  heat  in  the  house.  There  are 
also  various  types  of  electric  water  heaters, 
which  are  automatic  and  expensive  to  operate.  It 
has  been  claimed  that,  in  current  consumption,  it 
costs  more  to  heat  a  trolley  car  than  to  run  it. 
Whether  this  is  true  or  not,  electric  heating  is 
expensive  and  for  that  reason  unusual. 

In  this  connection,  it  may  be  interesting  to 
note  that  recently  a  device  has  been  invented 
which  will  heat  household  water  only  during  the 
time  of  day  when  current  consumption  from  a 
central  power  house  is  at  a  low  ebb — at  noon  for 
example  or  in  the  early  morning.  The  water  thus 
heated  is  stored  in  a  sort  of  vacuum  bottle  type 
of  boiler  to  be  used  when  required.  We  don't 
know  anything  about  its  merits,  but  it  sounds 
reasonable.  The  power  house  makes  a  special 
low  rate  for  this  gadget. 

For  our  house,  we  decided  upon  an  automatic 
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gas  heater  attached  to  a  30-gallon  boiler.  We 
took  the  additional  precaution  of  securing  a  cop- 
per boiler  instead  of  galvanized  iron,  because  all 
of  our  water  pipes  are  brass.  With  an  iron  boiler, 
we  should  have  provided  a  source  for  rusty  water 
at  the  very  point  where  it  should  have  been 
avoided — namely  where  the  water  was  stored. 

After  a  year  of  unfailing  service,  this  water 
heater  hasn't  caused  the  slightest  trouble.  We 
have  had  an  abundant  supply  of  hot  water  at  all 
times — even  on  Saturday  night.  When  the 
supply  falls  below  a  certain  temperature,  a  pilot 
light  and  a  thermostat  go  into  a  huddle  and  pro- 
vide more — and  that's  all  there  is  to  it. 

If  you  plan  to  build  outside  the  zone  of  a  pub- 
lic water  supply  you  are  now  talking  to  a  man 
who  has  spent  more  energy  fighting  balky  pumps 
than  a  crew  of  shipwrecked  sailors.  Running 
water  is  probably  the  most  important  item  of 
service  that  your  house  will  need.  It  must  be 
potable  to  begin  with,  or  you  are  in  for  a  lot  of 
trouble.  Potability  means  a  well,  either  dug  or 
driven,  a  spring  or  a  mountain  brook.  It  doesn't 
mean  a  mill  pond  or  a  lake  surrounded  by  cot- 
tages and  possible  contamination. 

Driven  wells  cost  a  lot  of  money,  as  much 
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sometimes  as  $10  a  foot,  and  it  is  a  common  ex- 
perience to  require  lOO  feet  of  driving  before 
an  adequate  supply  can  be  reached.  Don't  pay- 
too  much  attention  to  the  old  snoozer  in  your 
town  who  claims  to  locate  a  good  stream  of  un- 
derground water  with  a  forked  peach  branch  or 
witch  hazel  rod.  He  is  like  the  chap  who  predicts 
war  because  locusts  have  a  ' V"  on  their  heads. 
They  always  have  this  'V,"  and  there  is  water 
everywhere  underground  if  you  dig  far  enough. 
The  'peach-tree"  test  is  like  the  Ouija  Board  of 
a  few  years  back  that  gave  tangible  expression  to 
automatic  writing.  When  your  water  wizard 
feels  that  the  spot  he  is  on  is  a  likely  place  for 
water,  he  subconsciously  twists  his  magic  wand. 
The  well  is  dug.  Water  is  found.  But  that 
doesn't  prove  that  it  wouldn't  be  found  at  an- 
other spot  where  he  has  no  such  subconscious 
urge. 

Find  out  local  conditions  from  people  who 
have  dug  or  driven  wells.  That  will  be  your 
surest  bet.  After  you  get  your  water  supply,  the 
next  question  is,  how  to  get  it  in  your  house.  The 
worst  way  is  to  depend  upon  a  windmill  and  an 
outside  elevated  tank.  I  have  fought  more  wind- 
mills than  Don  Quixote.  The  best  way  is  a  pres- 
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sure  tank  buried  outside  in  the  ground  or  in  the 
cellar,  and  with  a  self-starting,  automatic  elec- 
tric pump.  One  pound  of  pressure  will  lift  water 
^Yi  feet.  Therefore  the  working  limits  of  a  sys- 
tem with  possibly  a  twenty-five  foot  lift  is 
between  ten  and  thirty  pounds  pressure.  Your 
electric  pump  working  on  automatic  control 
starts  pumping  at  ten  pounds  and  cuts  off  at 
thirty  pounds.  It  requires  but  little  attention 
except  an  occasional  oiling.  If  you  are  be- 
yond the  zone  of  electricity,  a  gasoline  pump  is 
next  best,  but  it  requires  constant  attention  as  it 
will  not  start  itself.  The  electric  pump  robs  the 
Saturday  night  bath  of  the  feeling  that  you  are 
cheating  the  widows  and  orphans  to  take  it. 

"Don't  waste  water"  is  a  terrible  inhibition  to 
live  under.  The  guest  who  gaily  runs  the  morn- 
ing tub,  warbling  as  he  bathes,  may  have  song 
in  his  heart  but  there  will  be  none  in  yours  unless 
you  have  a  good  water  supply.  You  can't  teach 
an  old  dog  new  tricks,  neither  can  you  teach  a 
city  guest  or  a  city  maid  not  to  waste  water.  It 
is  no  fun  to  act  as  watch  dog  for  a  water  supply. 

Some  people  are  lucky  enough  to  have  a  grav- 
ity supply  where  some  brook  or  spring  higher 
than  their  house  is  tapped.  A  friend  has  such  an 
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arrangement.  He  dammed  up  a  brook  and  piped 
the  water  by  gravity  down  the  bed  of  the  brook 
across  his  garden  and  into  his  house.  Then  win- 
ter came  along  and  one  day  when  the  papers 
said  something  about  it  being  twenty  below 
zero  in  Malone  (why  is  Malone  such  a  cold  place 
anyway"?)  his  water  pipes  froze  solid  and  stayed 
frozen  until  April.  He  was  forced  to  close  up  his 
place,  all  because  he  had  failed  to  bury  his  pipes 
at  least  four  feet  underground. 

A  good  water  supply  is  one  of  the  greatest 
blessings  of  a  country  place.  Modern  engineer- 
ing has  gone  a  million  miles  from  the  days  of 
the  horse  trough  or  old  oaken  bucket.  Don't  fail 
to  study  this  question  thoroughly  and  arrive  at 
a  solution  that  will  give  you  plenty  of  water. 

In  these  days  of  automatic  refrigeration,  it 
doesn't  require  much  argument  to  convince  the 
average  housekeeper  that  a  mechanical  ice  man 
is  better  than  a  reformed  burglar  who  takes  up 
the  ice  racket  in  his  odd  moments,  prowling 
around  the  kitchen  door  and  tracking  mud  and 
water  over  the  freshly  scrubbed  floors.  Then  also 
it  says  good-bye  to  that  invention  of  the  evil 
one,  the  drip  pan  which  was  always  becoming 
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overflowed  just  when  the  bridge  party  were  de- 
manding admittance  at  the  front  door. 

The  only  question  that  confronted  us  was 
which  of  the  many  types  of  automatic  refrigera- 
tors to  select.  There  were  two  choices,  those  that 
operate  by  electricity,  and  those  that  operate  by 
gas.  We  selected  one  of  the  best  known  electric 
makes,  but  any  one  of  a  dozen  other  makes  has 
its  rooters,  just  as  do  the  various  makes  of 
automobiles.  There  is  still  another  type  which — 
if  you  are  beyond  the  zone  of  electricity  or  gas — 
operates  by  kerosene. 

But,  while  we  are  sold  on  electric  refrigera- 
tion, if  the  manufacturers  want  a  100%  testi- 
monial they  can't  get  it  from  us — unless  they 
will  tell  me  how  to  get  around  this  problem.  It 
is  far  more  trouble  to  get  a  cube  of  ice  from  an 
automatic  ice  box  for  a  glass  of  drinking  water 
than  to  seize  the  trusty  ice  pick  and  with  a  few 
well  directed  blows  break  off  a  piece  of  ice  as 
big  as  your  head.  Making  ice  cream  is  entirely 
out  of  the  question. 

With  ice  cubes,  you  are  constantly  running 
out  of  ice  when  you  have  a  party,  long  before  the 
other  necessary  ingredients  are  gone.  But  as  peo- 
ple are  getting  used  to  this  situation,  it  is  be- 
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coming  a  growing  custom  to  ask  your  prospective 
guests  to  bring  a  few  cubes  from  their  own  ice 
box  when  they  call. 

But  no  one  who  has  ever  tasted  the  real  joy, 
day  in  and  day  out,  of  an  electric  refrigerator 
would  ever  go  back  to  the  messy  old  ice  box, 
even  if  he  had  to  serve  an  occasional  glass  of 
ginger  ale  with  pieces  of  glass  ice  as  a  substitute. 
And  besides  that,  the  local  ice  man  is  always 
available  for  emergencies. 

In  every  house  outside  the  zone  of  public 
sewers,  a  waste  water  disposal  plant  must  be  pro- 
vided. Without  exception,  there  has  been  no  de- 
partment of  housebuilding  that  has  caused  the 
writer  more  grief  than  sewage  disposal.  It  isn't 
a  pleasant  subject  to  discuss  but,  like  the  "avoid 
that  future  shadow"  cigarette  campaign,  it  is 
just  as  well  to  look  at  facts.  When  a  house  is 
built  on  a  clay  subsoil  without  adequate  drain- 
age you  are  in  for  a  lot  of  woe  with  an  im- 
properly constructed  cesspool. 

But  the  answer  is  easy.  To-day,  the  old- 
fashioned  stoned-up  basin  with  logs  laid  across 
the  top  is  as  obsolete  as  a  feather  bed.  The  mod- 
ern system  consists  of  a  so-called  septic  tank 
which  by  some  mysterious  action  of  a  colony  of 
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friendly  bacteria  destroys  all  the  grease  and  solid 
matter  and  permits  clean  water  to  flow  out  of  the 
tank.  This  water  is  then  led  into  a  tile  drainage 
system  with  as  many  ''y's"  as  a  Yale  football 
team.  At  the  end  of  each  of  these  branches,  a 
little  stoned-up  basin  permits  the  water  to  soak 
away.  The  whole  problem  is  to  be  sure  you  have 
sufficient  fall,  because  water  will  not  run  up  hill, 
and  to  provide  as  many  of  these  branches  as  is 
necessary.  Then  your  sewage  disposal  problem  is 
solved  for  all  time.  I  once  provided  such  a  sys- 
tem for  a  hotel  of  lOO  rooms  and  after  ten  years, 
it  has  never  caused  the  slightest  trouble. 
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CHAPTER  VIII 

THE  MOST  IMPORTANT  ROOM  IN  THE  HOUSE 

BEFORE  you  build  any  house  make  up 
your  mind  to  one  thing.  Your  guests  will 
be  bound  to  go  into  your  kitchen,  and  you 
will  not  be  able  to  keep  them  out.  I  don't  know 
whether  this  is  custom  followed  by  ''reading 
from  left  to  right"  people  in  the  Sunday  Roto- 
gravure. Possibly  in  the  duplex  apartments  of 
Park  Avenue  after-theatre  guests  don't  troop 
out  in  the  kitchen  and  raid  the  ice  box  for  food 
or  ice  cubes. 

But  it  is  true  of  any  family  who  would  live  in 
a  house  like  ours.  If  we  had  a  whole  flock  of  but- 
lers they  probably  would  be  out  attending  the 
movies  when  someone  suggested  a  little  ginger 
ale.  That  always  happens  when  you  are  trying 
to  make  game  on  a  questionable  no-trump  bid, 
and  the  dummy  fairly  leaps  to  the  emergency 
and  says,  "let  me  get  it." 

Your  kitchen  must  be  a  sort  of  show  room. 
Mops    and   pails    and   garbage   cans,    ironing 
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boards,  dish  pans,  milk  bottles — they  must  all  be 
out  of  sight.  That  means  closets,  closets  and 
more  closets. 

The  modern  kitchen  has  a  breakfast  nook,  a 
folding  ironing  board,  automatic  refrigeration, 
kitchen  cabinet,  linoleum  floor,  color,  light  and 
air.  And  above  all,  it  must  be  small.  How  small? 
Well,  take  a  look  at  the  kitchen  of  a  dining  car 
where  they  serve  lOO  people  in  an  hour  and  wash 
dishes,  to  say  nothing  of  cooking  and  storing 
away  all  the  alleged  food  the  menu  provides. 

Then  consider  that  the  average  housewife  or 
cook  is  obliged  to  take  18,908  steps  a  day;  many 
of  them  avoidable  if  you  have  a  small  kitchen. 
A  kitchen  can  easily  be  a  nightmare,  especially 
when  it  fails  to  provide  sufficient  closet  space. 
Modern  kitchen  cabinets  make  pretty  pictures 
in  the  magazine  advertisements.  Those  nifty  lit- 
tle bottles  labeled  salt,  spice,  ginger,  mustard, 
baking  powder  are  fine.  But  where  are  the  bulky 
things  going,  the  huge  boxes  of  fifty-seven  varie- 
ties of  breakfast  foods,  washing  powder, 
crackers,  the  covered  roaster  and  pancake  griddle 
and  the  noble,  iron  dinner-pot,  or  its  effeminate 
sister  of  aluminum? 

We  are  mighty  proud  of  our  kitchen.  It  has  an 
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outside  screened  closet  to  store  smelly  things 
like  melons,  onions,  potatoes,  apples.  It  has  a 
separate  broom  and  vacuum  cleaner  closet,  a 
place  over  the  cellar  stairs  for  the  things  we  use 
once  a  year  or  never,  punch  bowl,  preserving 
kettle,  camp-cooking  outfit,  mason  jars,  bottles, 
chafing  dishes,  crocks. 

Show  china  is  kept  in  the  two  dining  room 
closets.  The  common  or  garden  variety  is  in  the 
kitchen.  The  kitchen  sink  is  the  new  acid  resist- 
ing enamel.  The  fixtures  are  chromium  plated  to 
resist  tarnish.  On  the  floor  is  laid  a  heavy  lin- 
oleum that  everyone  thinks  is  tile.  There  are 
three  colonial  arches,  one  for  the  breakfast  nook, 
one  for  the  range,  and  the  third  for  the  theatre 
ice  box.  Everywhere  you  turn  is  a  baseboard  or 
wall  outlet  so  that  electricity  is  available  for 
electric  iron,  toaster,  percolator,  orange  squeezer, 
egg  beater,  pancake  griddle,  waffle  iron,  electric 
fan — the  dozen  and  one  electric  appliances  that 
have  made  housekeeping  easier.  The  only  things 
lacking  to  make  a  cook  absolutely  happy  would 
be  a  radio,  a  policeman,  and  a  family  who  took 
all  of  their  meals  out. 

It  seems  to  be  the  fashion  to  regard  all  the 
early  settlers  as  stern  and  inflexible  as  the  stern 
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and  rockbound  coast  upon  which  they  landed. 
Some  of  them  were  undoubtedly,  but  they  made 
their  houses  as  comfortable  as  the  times  per- 
mitted, and  the  contents  of  these  houses  fre- 
quently reveal  that  some  of  them  probably  had 
quite  as  lively  a  time  as  their  descendants.  Many 
a  house  from  Gloucester  to  the  tip  of  Cape  Cod 
was  the  residence  of  some  ship  owner  and  mer- 
chant. These  ships  sailed  round  the  world.  Many 
a  New  England  fortune  was  built  up  on  trade 
with  the  West  Indies.  These  ships  took  salt  cod- 
fish, lumber  and  grain  and  returned  with  a  cargo 
of  molasses  which  was  converted  into  rum.  This 
meant  another  trip,  this  time  to  Africa  where  the 
rum  was  traded  for  slaves.  When  the  slaves  ar- 
rived they  were  either  sold  for  home  consump- 
tion in  the  Colonies  or  were  taken  back  to  the 
West  Indies  to  help  .grow  more  sugar  cane,  to 
make  more  molasses,  to  make  more  rum  to  buy 
more  slaves — and  to  make  the  owner  of  the  ship 
richer  and  richer. 

In  less  than  fifty  years  after  Cap't  Myles 
Standish  waded  ashore  at  Plymouth  with  the 
historic  remark,  ''So  this  is  America,"  more  than 
700  ships  owned  by  colonists  were  plying  the 
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high  seas.  The  whaling  industry  was  well  estab- 
lished by  1652. 

Sometimes  a  ship  owner  found  it  easier  to  wait 
outside  Boston  harbor  and  relieve  a  sister  ship 
of  her  cargo  of  rum  or  slaves,  rather  than  to  go 
after  these  commodities  himself.  Thus  was  the 
modern  profession  of  hi- jacking  born  nearly  300 
years  ago.  Isn't  it  a  pity  that  the  descendants  of 
some  of  New  England's  best  families  have  al- 
lowed this  profession  to  get  into  the  hands  of 
foreigners  and  gunmen! 

I  don't  believe  the  old  timers  had  such  stupid 
times  under  the  inspiring  conditions  which 
marked  the  early  days  of  building  the  nation. 
Neither  did  they  suffer  very  much  for  food. 
Their  kitchens  and  gardens  produced  a  diet  that 
would  make  a  delicatessen  store  eater  green  with 
envy  (and  biliousness) .  There  was  an  abun- 
dance of  venison,  wild  turkey  and  fish  of  all 
kinds,  preserves  and  pickles  and  nuts  and  fruit 
and  jam  and  real  home-made  bread  and  fresh 
eggs  and  milk — not  a  can  in  a  carload.  True  they 
did  have  a  little  difficulty  about  tea  at  times,  but 
there  were  even  tea  bootleggers  for  those  who  in- 
sisted. It  was  considered  unpatriotic  to  drink  tea 
shortly  before  the  War  of  Independence.  But 
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revenue  officers  weren't  needed  to  shoot  down 
people  who  refused  to  make  the  curbing  of  their 
appetites  a  patriotic  duty. 

Even  the  emancipation  of  women  started  300 
years  ago.  Consider  the  case  of  Ann  Hutchinson. 
She  was  born  in  England  and  came  to  Boston  in 
1636  when  she  was  thirty-six  years  old.  She  had 
a  husband  and  fifteen  children.  But  in  spite  of 
home  duties  that  would  keep  the  average  woman 
busy  to-day,  she  also  had  time  to  act  as  a  nurse 
for  others.  She  built  up  so  great  a  reputation  for 
nursing  that  she  became  one  of  the  most  popular 
women  in  Boston.  While  her  services  were  con- 
stantly sought  after,  she  was  able  in  her  odd  mo- 
ments to  conduct  religious  services  as  a  protest 
against  the  smug  complacency  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Pilgrims. 

This  movement  became  so  popular  that  she 
finally  had  the  Governor  of  Massachusetts  and 
many  prominent  citizens  attending  her  meet- 
ings. Then  she  got  in  bad  with  the  authorities 
and  was  finally  tried  as  a  heretic.  She  was  ban- 
ished from  Massachusetts,  but  nothing  daunted 
she  took  her  husband  and  fifteen  children  and 
240  feet  of  Indian  wampum  and  bought  an 
island  near  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  from  the 
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Narragansett  Indians,  so  that  she  might  have  a 
place  where  she  could  do  as  she  pleased.  Finally 
when  she  was  forty-two  she  again  moved,  this 
time  to  New  Rochelle,  New  York,  where  she 
was  killed  by  the  Indians. 

Take  off  your  hat  to  Ann,  a  woman,  who  in 
addition  to  being  the  mother  of  fifteen  all  alive 
at  one  time,  and  sewing  and  weaving  and  cook- 
ing, and  putting  up  preserves  and  pickles  and 
teaching  these  children  to  read  and  write  and 
pray,  had  time  not  only  to  be  the  best  visiting 
nurse  in  Boston  but  to  found  a  new  religion,  get 
the  Governor  and  leading  men  to  follow  her,  to 
be  tried  as  a  heretic,  to  found  a  new  town,  and 
finally  died  fighting  Indians.  I  wonder  what 
kind  of  a  bridge  hand  she  played? 

In  spite  of  two  hundred  years  of  civilization, 
your  kitchen  is  still  the  most  important  room  in 
your  house,  just  as  it  was  then  when  the  parlor 
was  used  only  for  funerals  and  weddings.  To- 
day probably  ninety  per  cent  of  all  Americans 
eat  in  the  kitchen  so  give  it  prayerful  considera- 
tion when  you  plan  your  house. 
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CHAPTER  IX 

don't  lose  sight  of  these  important 

DETAILS 

ONE  of  the  first  things  people  notice  in  our 
house  is  the  floors.  It  is  only  recently 
that  modern  adaptations  of  old-fash- 
ioned plank  floors  were  made  available  by  floor 
manufacturers.  Now  it  is  possible  to  get  wide 
boards  chemically  treated  and  rabbited  on  the 
under  side  to  prevent  warping,  which  look  ex- 
actly like  plank  floors  laid  200  years  ago.  These 
floors  are  usually  oak,  laid  random  widths  from 
five  to  ten  inches  and  apparently  pinned  down 
with  oak  or  walnut  pins.  As  a  matter  of  fact  they 
are  nailed,  the  oak  pins  being  merely  counter- 
sunk over  a  screw  head. 

In  some  old  houses  you  occasionally  see  but- 
terflies, either  of  brass  or  wood,  imbedded  be- 
tween the  wider  boards  to  prevent  warping.  We 
had  fully  intended  to  have  a  few  butterflies,  but 
frankly  none  of  the  carpenters  who  built  my 
house  could  be  entrusted  with  a  job  so  delicate 
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as  fitting  in  a  tiny  butterfly  and  gluing  it  down. 
At  the  same  time,  it  is  a  job  that  any  intelligent 
twelve-year-old  boy  scout  should  be  able  to  do 
with  his  scout  knife.  A  few  butterflies  are  one  of 
those  "some  day"  jobs  that  I  hope  to  do  for  my- 
self. 

In  old  houses  the  floors  were  frequently  laid 
with  noble,  old,  wrought-iron  nails  with  heads 
projecting  above  the  boards.  While  that  would 
have  been  entirely  authentic,  like  the  tallow  dip 
and  the  horse  trough,  it  wouldn't  have  been  so 
acceptable,  day  in  and  day  out.  If  you  have  ever 
stepped  on  an  elusive  collar  button  in  the  dark 
you  would  lose  your  enthusiasm  for  projecting 
nail  heads. 

But  plank  flooring  or  wide  boards  painted,  or 
spatter-dashed  even,  if  they  are  soft  wood,  are 
almost  necessary  to  preserve  the  spirit  of  early 
America  in  reproduction  of  houses.  Before  the 
days  of  carpets  and  with  scanty  rugs,  either  ani- 
mal skins  or  hook  rugs,  more  floor  was  left  ex- 
posed than  in  later  days.  Frequently  there  were 
no  rugs  whatever.  Sometimes  floors  were  sanded, 
especially  Dutch  houses. 

But  don't  let  anyone  tell  you  that  Oriental  or 
as  they  were  formerly  called,  Turkey  rugs,  are 
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not  in  keeping  with  your  period  house.  Oriental 
rugs  always  have  been  and  always  will  be  so 
intrinsically  beautiful  that,  as  Diamond  Jim 
Brady  used  to  say  about  his  ostentatious  display 
of  diamonds :  '1  notice  that  them  that  has  'em, 
shows  'em."  Oriental  rugs  were  popular  in 
Europe  early  in  1700.  Naturally,  they  also 
found  their  way  to  the  better  homes  of  America 
to  lend  a  note  of  color  and  cheer.  Mrs.  Benjamin 
Franklin  in  writing  to  her  husband  then  in  Lon- 
don in  1765  said: 

"In  the  parlour  is  a  Scotch  carpet  which  has 
had  much  fault  found  with  it,  if  you  could  meet 
with  a  Turkey  carpet,  I  should  like  it." 

Oriental  rugs  are  older  than  hook  rugs.  But 
when  bits  of  rags  or  cloth  sewed  together  could 
be  made  into  a  satisfactory  floor  covering  by  the 
thrifty  New  England  housewife,  naturally  hook 
rugs  and  rag  carpets  were  far  more  common.  The 
present  fad  for  hook  rugs  is  great.  It  was  in- 
evitable after  the  Brussels  carpet  epidemic  of 
the  Victorian  era. 

The  period  home  builder  should  give  a  lot  of 
thought  to  his  floors.  With  the  rough  neck  plank 
flooring,  rugs  are  merely  an  incidental.  You  will 
be   so   fascinated   with   the   early  floors   with 
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grooved  open  joints  and  pegs  that  you  will  even 
begrudge  the  occasional  rug  to  cover  it.  The 
floors  of  this  type  were  undoubtedly  influenced 


We  Used  These  Old  Fashioned  Thumb  Latches  Wherever  We  Had 

Batten  Doors. 


by  the  construction  of  ship  decks.  The  first  set- 
tled portions  of  New  England  were  naturally 
near  the  coast,  and  ship  carpenters  were  also 
house  carpenters.  The  American  wing  of  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  is  the  final  word  of  au- 
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thority  in  the  traditions  and  atmosphere  of  early 
houses.  All  the  rooms  they  have  restored  or 
moved  bodily  to  this  shrine,  with  one  exception, 
have  plank  floors  laid  random  widths. 

All  of  our  ceilings  are  sand  finished  in  the 


A  Typical  "H.L."  Hinge  Which  is  a  Feature  of  so  Many  Old  Houses. 
They  are  also  Called  "Heavenly  Love"  or  "Lord's  House"  Hinges 
AND  ARE  Supposed  to  Keep  Out  Witches,  Especially  When  Com- 
bined WITH  A  Four  Panel  Door  Which  Forms  a  Cross  with  the 
Upper  Panels. 

natural  color.  This  finish  used  to  be  called 
scoured, — the  kind  that  dries  to  a  pleasing  gray 
and  doesn't  require  paint  or  kalsomine.  Some  of 
the  earliest  houses  had  this  rough  textured  finish. 
It  was  crudely  done  then  and  shows  prominent 
trowel  marks.  Our  side  walls  are  smooth  because 
we  planned  to  use  wall  paper  for  the  entire  house 
except  the  kitchen,  bath  and  lavatory. 

When  you  start  out  on  a  quest  to  select  wall 
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papers  for  an  early  American  house,  you  are  in 
for  a  fascinating  adventure.  The  assortment  is 
bewildering.  It  ranges  from  stately  old  vases  and 
castles  and  wonderful  pools  with  swans  and 
lovers,  to  weird  and  garish  flower  clusters  with 
color  combinations  that  must  have  been  awful 
to  look  at  the  morning  after.  There  is  no  escap- 
ing old-fashioned  wall  papers.  You  see  them  in 
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These  Little   Cupboard   Catches  with   Brass  Knobs  are  Exact  Re- 
productions OF  Original  Hand-made  Hardware. 

every  store  where  wall  paper  is  sold.  They  seem 
to  dominate  the  industry  to-day.  Many  of  them 
are  as  pictorial  as  a  tabloid  newspaper.  Stage 
coaches,  hunting  scenes,  old  inns  and  animals. 
Perhaps  the  early  settlers  felt  about  their  wall 
papers  as  did  the  man  who  married  the  tattooed 
woman — if  they  got  tired  of  their  house,  they 
could  look  at  the  pictures. 

The  only  way  to  describe  many  of  these  papers 
is  by  the  word  "quaint,"  because  they  are  not 
beautiful. 
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Any  wall  paper  should  be  an  accessory  to  a 
room  to-day — not  the  whole  show.  Therefore 
there  is  nothing  that  will  display  your  taste, 
good  or  bad,  more  than  your  choice  of  papers. 


The  Reverse   Side  of  a   Thumblatch   Which   has  Continued  Prac- 
tically Without  Change  in  Design  for  200  Years. 


Wall  papers  of  this  type  will  be  expensive. 
Three  to  five  dollars  a  roll  is  not  uncommon.  Ap- 
parently the  manufacturers  charge  all  the  traffic 
will  bear  without  reference  to  initial  cost.  So 
would  you  or  I  if  we  had  the  chance.  Don't  econ- 
omize on  wall  papers.  They  will  be  the  finishing 
touch  to  your  home.  Early  wall  papers  are  just 
what  a  period  house  should  have.  ''Stampt  and 
Roll  Papers  for  rooms"  were  freely  advertised  in 
the  New  England  Journal  as  early  as   1730. 
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They  were  sold  by  booksellers.  Some  of  the  first 
were  hand-painted  in  China  on  canvas. 

A  letter  written  in  1738  by  Thomas  Hancock, 
uncle  of  the  John  Hancock  whose  signature  dom- 
inates the  Declaration  of  Independence,  gave 
most  explicit  directions  to  a  London  stationer 
as  to  the  kind  of  wall  paper  he  wanted  for  his 


For  Our  Corner  Closets  in  the  Dining  Room  and  also  Our  Book 
Cases,  We  Used  this  Little  Catch  with  a  Brass  Knob.  These  are 
Perfect  Copies  of  Similar  Catches  Found  in  Cape  Cod. 


house.  There  were  to  be  ''Birds  flying  here  and 
there  with  some  landskip  at  the  the  bottom.  Pea- 
cocks, Macoys,  Squirrel,  Monkys,  Fruit  and 
Flowers,  etc."  While  these  designs  were  not  all 
for  one  room,  they  prove  that  we  can  go  as  far 
as  we  like  in  wall  papers  without  violating  the 
code  of  our  ancestors. 

In  a  report  to  Congress  in  1791,  Alexander 
Hamilton,  then  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  stated 
that  'paper  hangings  is  a  branch  of  manufacture 
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in  which  respectable  progress  has  been  made  in 
America."  So  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury we  were  well  started  on  making  wall  papers 
for  ourselves  and  were  no  longer  dependent 
upon  England. 

Our  woodwork  is  painted  an  ivory  white.  The 
idea  was  to  make  it  appear  like  white  paint  with 
the  patina  of  age.  While  it  is  also  enameled  over 
a  flat  coat,  the  enamel  is  of  the  egg  shell  variety 


The  Type  of  Hinges  We  Used  Throughout  the  House.  Modern  Doors 
Have  "Loose  Pin  Butts"  Which  are  a  Decided  Improvement.  We 
Painted  These  Hinges  the  Same  Color  as  the  Doors  and  Trim. 

and  does  not  appear  shiny.  Either  by  accident  or 
design,  the  effect  the  painter  obtained  is  very 
similar  to  that  found  in  old  houses.  Where  a 
house  is  paneled  in  natural  pine  wood,  nothing 
should  be  done  to  the  woodwork  but  to  give  it  a 
slight  coat  of  boiled  linseed  oil  to  remove  the 
new  look  of  the  wood.  But  most  old  houses  were 
painted  and  we  followed  their  example  as  the 
most  practical  and  inexpensive  method. 
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While  none  of  our  wall  paper  is  flamboyant 
or  garish,  it  does  unmistakably  look  old-fash- 
ioned. The  patterns  are  of  the  kind  which  you 
almost  forget  about  after  they  are  hung — ^which, 
in  the  final  analysis,  should  be  the  test  of  the 
right  kind  of  wall  paper. 

One  of  the  most  important  accessories  of  an 
early  home  is  appropriate  hardware — watch 
your  step  on  this.  The  garish  hardware  common 


Another  Type  of  Hinge,  A  Modification  of  H.L.  Hinges  Which  Were 
Used  on  Small  Cupboards. 

to-day  seems  to  be  hard  to  kill.  "Bigger  and 
brassier"  is  still  the  motto  of  lots  of  people. 
Colonial  hardware  is  dainty  and  unobtrusive, 
small  brass  knobs,  interesting  little  key  plates, 
graceful  butterfly  hinges. 

Wrought-iron  latches  and  H.L.  hinges  were 
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of  necessity  heavier  and  cruder  than  brass,  but 
even  they  possess  a  grace  and  charm  and  even  a 
sort  of  slenderness.  Early  hardware  was  hand 
made.  It  is  true  that  there  were  iron  foundries  in 
America  shortly  after  the  colonists  came,  but  the 
first  job  of  these  foundries  was  to  make  the  big 
iron  kettles  to  boil  down  the  maple  sap  and 
scald  the  hogs  and  to  produce  a  multitude  of 
heavy  metal  pieces  beyond  a  local  blacksmith's 
equipment.  But  with  his  forge  and  anvil  he 
could  make  the  hardware  and  nails  necessary  for 
housebuilding.  Ready  made  hardware  did  not 
really  become  established  until  the  Revolution. 
Before  then  foundries  and  blast  furnaces  were 
kept  reasonably  busy  on  cannon  and  cannon 
balls. 

Some  of  the  old  village  smithies  are  still  to 
be  found  in  New  England.  The  ''spreading 
chestnut  tree"  is  gone.  The  'mighty  man"  who 
presides  over  the  smithy  usually  has  two  signs 
— ''flats  fixed"  and  "ice  cold  tonics."  He  can 
rarely  speak  English.  To  him,  Myles  Standish 
is  the  name  of  a  good  five-cent  cigar.  Don't  go  to 
him  for  your  early  hardware. 

Several  of  our  leading  hardware  manufac- 
turers   make    authentic    reproductions    so    ac- 
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curately  that  it  would  require  an  expert  to  tell 
the  difference.  It  is  a  positive  joy  to  find  old 
black  or  brass  rim  locks  with  big  brass  keys,  door 
knockers,  foot  scrapers,  fire  dogs  and  andirons, 
exact  copies  of  original  pieces.  My  hat  is  off  to 
these  manufacturers  who  have  kept  the  faith. 
You  can  find  their  advertisements  in  the  house- 
building magazines. 

A  word  about  the  cost  of  hardware.  Most  con- 
tractors 'lump  sum"  this  when  they  make  an 
estimate.  If  they  had  guessed  at  my  hardware, 
they  would  have  been  in  the  red  about  fifty  per 
cent.  It  is  far  safer  to  select  your  hardware,  every 
last  piece  of  it,  either  from  a  catalog  or  from  the 
actual  pieces,  and  then  see  to  it  that  the  catalog 
numbers  are  included  in  your  specifications. 

The  so-called  ''H.L"  hinges  which  are  some- 
times known  as  ''Lord's  House"  or  "Heavenly 
Love"  hinges  are  a  noticable  feature  of  early 
houses.  They  were  said  to  keep  the  sorcery  of 
witchcraft  out  of  the  house.  The  form  of  the 
cross  in  early  doors  was  another  symbol  alleged 
to  have  the  same  effect,  just  as  the  blood  on  the 
lintels  and  door  posts  preserved  the  Children  of 
Israel  from  harm  during  the  passover  just  before 
their  flight  from  Egypt. 
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By  the  way,  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any 
authentic  record  that  witches  were  ever  burned 
alive  by  our  Puritan  ancestors  in  Salem.  They 
were  either  hanged  or  crushed  with  logs.  I  was 
glad  to  know  that.  It  would  seem  incredible  that 
people  who  built  such  attractive  houses  could 
be  so  inefficient  as  to  burn  old  ladies  alive.  All 
the  'Vitch  finder"  had  to  do  was  to  fell  a  tree 
on  her  unsuspecting  head  while  she  sat  knitting. 
Then  he  would  not  only  save  a  lot  of  fire-wood 
but  probably  gain  enough  to  keep  him  warm 
half  the  winter. 

The  home  of  one  of  Salem's  most  successful 
witches  has  a  central  chimney.  I  wonder  if  she 
also  had  H.L.  hinges  on  her  cupboard  where  she 
kept  the  ingredients  of  her  cauldron — 

eye  of  newt  and  toe  of  frog 
wool  of  bat  and  tongue  of  dog 
adder's  fork  and  blind  worm's  sting 
lizard's  leg  and  howlet's  wing. 

The  method  of  lighting  early  houses,  like  the 
houses  themselves,  when  lighted,  is  somewhat 
shrouded  in  gloom.  The  most  primitive  lights 
were  pine  knots  or  logs  blazing  in  the  fireplace. 
It  has  been   recorded   that  Abraham   Lincoln 
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learned  to  read  by  this  fitful  method  of  illumina- 
tion. Judging  from  the  standards  of  present  day 
statesmen,  it  might  be  well  to  educate  some  of 
our  future  presidents  by  the  same  method. 

For  portable  lights,  the  first  were  the  so-called 
Betty  lamps  of  iron  or  brass.  They  were  pear- 
shaped  affairs  with  a  spout  and  a  rod  ending  in 
a  down-turned  spike  to  stick  in  a  beam.  Such 
lamps  were  common  even  as  far  back  as  the 
Roman  days — You  have  seen  them  in  pictures 
of  ''the  wise  and  foolish  virgins."  Betty  lamps 
burned  oil  or  tallow  by  means  of  a  wick  which 
extended  over  the  spout.  Betty  lamps  were 
sometimes  used  to  lower  into  the  kettles  to  ex- 
amine their  contents.  Rush  lights  were  also  used, 
the  rush  being  held  by  a  crude  iron  holder,  the 
progenitor  of  the  candlestick. 

Candlesticks  were  only  used  upon  special 
occasions.  The  Puritans  soon  discovered  that  the 
bayberry,  common  to  Cape  Cod,  yielded  a  green 
wax  that  could  be  fashioned  into  candles  and 
burned.  Candles  of  this  kind  are  still  sold  to 
tourists.  These  candles  burn  with  a  spicy  aro- 
matic odor  and  are  a  delightful  souvenir  of  a 
visit  to  New  England. 

In  many  New  England  houses,  where  tradi- 
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tion  holds  a  place,  you  will  still  see  on  Christ- 
mas Eve  a  long  tapering  bayberry  candle  burn- 
ing in  a  window,  a  symbol  of  the  Star  of  Bethle- 
hem which  guided  the  wise  men  to  the  cradle  of 
the  Savior.  It  is  a  beautiful  custom. 

By  1700,  the  use  of  candles  became  common 
among  the  well-to-do,  and  candlesticks  of  the 
most  graceful  types  fashioned  in  brass,  pewter 
and  silver  began  to  appear.  Early  candlesticks 
of  this  type  are  priceless. 

For  outside  use,  a  sort  of  crude  lantern  with 
a  pointed  top  and  punched  with  holes  burned 
whale  oil  or  candles.  "Genuine"  antique  lan- 
terns of  this  type  are  sold  by  the  thousand  to 
tourists  who  visit  antique  shops.  A  big  factory 
somewhere  must  be  kept  busy  to  supply  the  de- 
mand. 

Candlestands  where  a  group  of  candles  were 
burned  came  in  about  1750.  They  were  wrought 
iron  with  brass  or  pewter  mountings.  Counter- 
parts of  these  now  known  as  Colonial  bridge 
lamps  are  sold  in  every  department  store.  The 
legs,  frequently  a  tripod,  were  undoubtedly  in- 
fluenced by  similar  legs  which  were  common  on 
tip  tables  of  that  period. 

Even  in   1734,  the  New  England  Yankees 
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were  imitating  genuine  bayberry  candles  by 
coloring  tallow,  beeswax  or  spermaceti  with 
verdigris,  the  green  oxide  that  forms  on  copper. 
As  this  type  of  candle  lacked  the  aromatic  odor 
of  genuine  bayberry,  and  as  the  coloring  matter 
was  poisonous,  the  buyer  of  candles  who  patron- 
ized a  stranger  had  to  exercise  considerable  cau- 
tion to  see  that  the  product  wasn't  bootleg. 

Even  before  kerosene  was  discovered,  chande- 
liers were  common.  Many  of  them  are  exquisite. 
Glass  lustres  burning  spermaceti  candles  (ob- 
tained from  the  sperm  whale)  were  found  in  the 
finest  houses.  The  glass  pendants  and  hurricane 
bell-shaped  shades,  designed  to  keep  the  candle 
from  blowing  out,  are  two  of  the  most  alluring 
lighting  fixtures  that  have  come  down  to  us 
from  the  early  days. 

There  are  many  possible  examples  of  beauti- 
ful lighting  fixtures,  wired  for  current,  that 
manufacturers  could  reproduce,  but  for  some  un- 
known reason  they  haven't  done  it.  When  you 
come  to  select  your  lighting  fixtures  you  are  in 
for  it.  True,  there  are  plenty  of  side  fixtures 
crudely  made  of  pewter  or  an  imitation,  but  ap- 
propriate central  fixtures  are  almost  unknown 
to  the  trade.  This  type  of  fixture  offers  a  won- 
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derf ul  opportunity  to  the  manufacturer  who  will 
approach  his  job  with  the  same  degree  of  en- 
thusiasm that  has  been  followed  by  the  repro- 
ducer of  early  hardware  and  early  furniture. 
We  are  still  under  the  influence  of  the  Victorian 
period  in  early  lighting  fixtures.  Manufacturers 
seem  to  feel  that  they  must  make  something  to 
look  like  a  gas  chandelier,  just  as  early  motor  car 
makers  thought  that  a  horseless  carriage  should 
look  like  a  buggy  minus  the  whipsocket  and 
whiffletree. 

After  searching  New  York  over  for  an  appro- 
priate central  fixture  for  our  dining  room,  we 
finally  had  one  made  to  order.  It  is  a  combination 
of  hurricane  shades,  brass  eagle  and  colonial 
rosettes.  While  it  has  been  greatly  admired,  you 
would  search  a  1750  house  in  vain  to  find  its 
counterpart.  It  is  nearer  1800.  But  why  bring 
that  up? 

With  the  vogue  for  bridge  and  table  lamps, 
to  say  nothing  of  electrical  devices  of  all  kinds, 
don't  economize  on  baseboard  outlets.  Some  day 
you  will  need  them  for  orange  squeezers, 
vacuum  cleaners,  percolators,  vibrators,  electric 
clocks.  We  have  fifteen  baseboard  outlets  in  our 
living  room  and  sun  room  alone,  and  a  dozen  in 
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the  kitchen.  If  you  have  a  feeling  that  you  may 
need  a  baseboard  outlet,  put  it  in.  They  cost 
very  little  extra  when  a  house  is  being  built. 
They  cost  a  whale  of  a  lot  to  put  in  later.  Re- 
member the  radio.  That  will  require  two,  one 
outlet  for  electricity  and  another  plate  labeled 
''antenna  and  ground."  It  is  a  small  matter  to 
extend  a  lead-in  wire  through  a  partition  up  to 
the  attic.  Even  if  your  present  radio  doesn't  re- 
quire an  aerial,  maybe  your  television  set  in 
1935  will. 

No  one  should  consider  building  a  house  of 
any  type  to-day  without  insulation.  Insulation 
can't  be  expected  to  take  care  of  heat  leaks  that 
occur  around  windows  poorly  fitted,  or  with 
foundations  that  permit  the  wind  a  chance  to 
sweep  under  floors,  but  it  is  remarkable  what 
suitable  insulation  can  accomplish  in  keeping  in 
heat  and  keeping  out  cold. 

Housebuilding  magazines  are  filled  with  ad- 
vertisements of  insulating  material.  Two  cen- 
turies before  housebuilding  magazines  were 
thought  of,  colonists  appreciated  the  value  of 
filling  the  spaces  between  the  walls  and  siding 
with  soft  brick,  sea  weed,  leaves,  straw  or  any- 
thing that  would  do  the  trick.  Some  houses  even 
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piled  fresh  stable  manure  around  the  founda- 
tions in  winter.  Many  old  houses  are  apparently 
sided  with  shingles  or  clapboards,  but  actually 
are  brick  laid  up  in  clay  joints. 

Modern  insulation  is  bound  to  be  a  confusing 
subject  for  the  housebuilder.  There  are  many 
new  products  made  of  cork,  felt,  wood  fibre, 
sugar  cane,  mineral  wool,  asbestos,  flax,  hair, 
jute,  gypsum.  There  is  no  question  that  insula- 
tion is  a  good  thing.  It  may  even  save  its  initial 
cost  in  fuel  in  a  few  years,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
greatest  comfort  it  provides  both  summer  and 
winter.  Every  argument  that  applies  to  keeping 
in  our  bodily  heat  with  red  flannel  undershirts 
or  Russian  Sable  coats  applies  with  equal  force 
to  keeping  furnace  heat  in.  One  exceedingly  im- 
portant source  of  heat  loss  is  through  the  roof. 
It  is  estimated  at  twenty-five  per  cent.  But  what- 
ever it  is,  you  can  always  tell  when  a  house  is 
leaking  heat  by  looking  at  the  roof  after  a  snow- 
fall. When  the  snow  quickly  melts,  someone  is 
paying  for  it  in  fuel. 

But  which  insulator  to  use — that  is  the  ques- 
tion. Or  at  least  that  was  my  question  as  I  wrote 
my  own  specifications. 

I  discovered  that  the  Bureau  of  Standards  at 
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Washington  published  a  bulletin  on  insulators 
which  spoke  right  out  in  meeting  and  mentioned 
names.  This  gave  the  rating  of  practically  all  in- 
sulation material  scaled  on  a  chart  and  called 
''internal  conductivity."  The  lower  the  figure  of 
conductivity  the  better  the  insulator.  They  are 
listed  by  Uncle  Sam  with  all  the  claims  of  ad- 
vertising left  out.  It  made  my  choice  easy.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  I  used  two  types  of  insulation, 
one  on  the  studding  to  be  plastered  on  ulti- 
mately to  form  the  walls,  the  other  came  in 
sheets  and  was  tacked  between  the  walls. 

In  addition  to  insulation,  our  house,  being  on 
an  exposed  location,  has  weather  strips  on  the 
outside  doors  and  windows. 

While  we  are  on  this  subject  of  insulation,  it 
is  important  to  look  after  heat  leaks  between  the 
foundations  and  the  house  frame.  That  is  where 
a  lot  of  cold  can  get  in.  In  our  cellar  the  heating 
contractor  made  so  excellent  a  job  of  protecting 
all  hot-water  pipes  with  asbestos  covering,  that 
the  cellar  is  positively  cold.  That,  I'm  afraid,  is 
going  to  be  a  real  problem,  as  it  means  the  end 
of  my  cellar  workroom  where  I  planned  to  fuss 
with  old  furniture,  tinker  with  tools,  and  escape 
from  the  True  Story  Radio  Hour. 
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An  easy  method  of  heating  our  cellar  would  be 
ceiling  radiators  such  as  we  now  have  in  the 
laundry.  Possibly  I  will  use  an  old  Franklin 
stove  I  have  my  eye  on.  That  is  an  example  of  an 
antique  that  would  be  both  useful  and  interest- 
ing. But  to  put  the  old  Franklin  stove  in  the  liv- 
ing room  as  an  ornament  tied  with  red  ribbon 
would  be  as  much  of  an  eyesore  as  a  gilded  curry 
comb  I  once  had  painted  with  lilies  of  the  valley. 

Don't  forget  the  insulation  especially,  if  you 
ever  expect  to  sell  your  house.  That  is  going  to 
be  one  of  the  first  questions  the  buyer  is  going  to 
ask  in  a  few  years  when  coal  gets  to  be  $20.  a 
ton,  or  the  price  of  oil  goes  up. 

One  interesting  and  unusual  feature  to  in- 
clude in  your  early  American  house  is  the  type 
of  built-in  cupboards  and  closets  so  common  in 
old  houses.  One  of  the  earliest  of  those  is  the 
corner  closet  of  unfinished  pine  with  curved 
shelves  above  and  a  cupboard  below.  Some  of 
them  had  a  sort  of  conch  shell  or  sunburst  back 
beautifully  carved  and  sometimes  painted. 

These  closets  in  the  older  houses  were  usually 
built  in,  but  were  also  separate  pieces  of  furni- 
ture. There  are  also  closets  under  staircases  and 
by  the  sides  of  fireplaces   in  paneled  rooms. 
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Sometimes  they  were  merely  hinged  panels  more 
or  less  concealed  like  the  secret  compartments 
in  old  desks.  In  a  house  at  Duxbury  there  is  a 
kitchen  cupboard  by  the  side  of  a  huge  fireplace, 
which,  when  the  side  is  removed,  discloses  a 
secret  ladder  to  gain  access  to  the  attic.  In  this 
house  two  early  patriots  were  fed  and  watered 
for  several  months  while  the  soldiers  of  George 
the  Third  were  keeping  daily  watch  over  the 
house. 

There  is  no  trick  to  make  closets  look  old.  All 
you  need  are  batten  doors  and  old-fashioned 
hardware.  The  use  of  H.L.  hinges  is  always  a 
safe  expedient  if  it  isn't  overdone.  Even  kitchen 
closets  can  have  character. 

Before  I  ran  across  the  130-year-old  fireplace 
which  is  now  a  part  of  the  house,  we  had  planned 
to  have  two  such  closets  one  on  each  side  of  the 
fireplace.  One  was  to  be  just  wide  enough  to 
house  two  bridge  tables  on  end,  and  the  other 
was  to  serve  as  a  wood  closet  with  a  sort  of 
elevator  arrangement  to  lift  a  basket  of  wood 
from  the  cellar. 
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CHAPTER  X 

A  THRILLING  ADVENTURE  IN  SECURING  A 
FIREPLACE 

NEAR  my  town  was  an  old  house  built  in 
1799.  After  130  years  this  house  was  to 
be  razed  to  make  way  for  a  new  State 
Highway.  It  was  a  splendid  example  of  honest 
workmanship.  They  were  still  using  wide  plank 
flooring,  hand-forged  nails  and  pegged  oak 
frames  when  it  was  built.  The  ridge-pole  was 
as  straight  and  staunch  as  the  day  the  house  was 
finished.  It  was  a  landmark,  good  for  another 
hundred  years. 

The  road  contractor  in  charge  of  building  this 
section  of  the  highway  was  an  Italian.  He  em- 
ployed a  Greek  with  a  huge  Mack  truck,  ap- 
propriately named  'The  Brute,"  to  fasten  chains 
to  the  old  house  and  yank  it  down.  Thus  does 
the  decadent  Anglo-Saxon  race  yield  to  two  of 
the  world's  oldest  civilizations,  when  they  agree 
in  a  common  cause.  Thus  also  do  we  ruthlessly 
destroy  some  of  the  priceless  heritages  of  our 
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ancestors  that  would  almost  be  shrines  for  our 
descendants. 

''Sic  transit  gloria  mundz' — when  the  transit 
happens  to  be  in  the  hands  of  a  young  road  sur- 
veyor who  knows  that  a  straight  line  is  the 
shortest  distance  between  two  points. 

By  the  merest  chance,  I  was  passing  this  old 
landmark  when  the  son  of  the  Italian  road  con- 
tractor was  directing  the  Greek  how  to  attach 
the  cradle  of  chains  most  effectively.  When  the 
truck  started  to  dig  its  toes  in,  the  idea  was  that 
the  house  must  come  down  with  a  crash  and  thus 
save  labor.  Fortunately  some  antique  collector 
had  already  removed  most  of  the  hand-forged 
hardware,  but  the  house  itself  with  its  stone 
grist-mill  wheel  for  a  doorstep,  its  cart  wheel  to 
dry  the  milk  pans  on,  its  bell  to  call  the  farm 
hands  to  dinner,  its  butt  end  of  an  old  cannon 
for  a  hitching  post,  its  staircase  worn  thin  with 
the  feet  of  five  generations, — all  that  was  to  be 
buried  alive  when  the  old  Mack  began  to  heave. 
Nearby  was  a  pile  of  new  lumber,  ready  to  start 
the  erection  of  a  filling  station  by  the  roadside 
when  the  house  was  gone.  The  lumber  was  now 
piled  on  a  clump  of  century  old  boxwood,  crush- 
ing out  its  life. 
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When  I  arrived  the  chains  were  already  ad- 
justed and  they  were  making  a  tentative  pull 
to  see  if  everything  was  O.K.  for  the  final  crash. 
As  the  chain  grew  taut,  the  old  frame  creaked 
and  groaned  at  the  unaccustomed  indignity. 
Like  Kipling's  ship  that  found  itself,  this  frame 
had  already  proved  its  ability  to  weather  storms 
— a  thousand  of  them — but  here  was  a  new  kind 
of  torture.  That  had  never  happened  before  in 
130  years.  I  hastily  glanced  in  the  front  door  for 
a  last  look.  To  my  amazement,  they  had  left  in 
place  a  fireplace  frame,  a  graceful  example  of 
early  craftsmanship  entirely  hand-made,  of  white 
pine.  In  another  five  minutes  it  was  destined  to 
be  buried  in  the  wreckage  under  the  chimney. 
The  fireplace  frame  was  painted  black.  In  spots 
the  black  had  chipped  off  showing  an  undercoat 
of  robin's  egg  blue.  A  pine  plank,  still  bearing 
suggestions  of  adze  and  plane,  formed  the  main 
panel.  Under  this  panel  were  still  evident  the 
nail  holes  where  for  130  Christmases  the  stock- 
ings had  been  hung.  The  chimney  flue  was  al- 
most big  enough  to  let  Santa  Claus  down,  pack 
and  all.  The  Hollywood,  18-day,  reducing  diet 
will  never  be  popular  with  the  old  Saint.  That 
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is  another  reason  for  building  your  house  with 
a  big  chimney. 

Seeing  the  ruin  about  to  take  place  it  took  me 
but  an  instant  to  make  up  my  mind.  We  Millers 
have  always  been  quick  thinkers  in  a  crisis.  For 
example,  I  invariably  let  someone  else  take  the 
first  dip  in  the  ocean  to  tell  me  how  cold  it  is.  I 
don't  eat  canned  lobster  until  someone  else  has 
survived  it.  I  never  argue  with  a  traffic  cop. 

In  a  trice  I  rushed  up  to  the  young  Italian 
directing  the  operations  of  the  juggernaut  and 
offered  him  a  dollar  for  the  fireplace  frame  if  he 
would  give  me  but  five  minutes  to  remove  it. 

Did  you  ever  ask  the  man  in  the  theatre  box 
office  if  he  did  not  have  something  better  for 
your  $6.60  each  than  a  pair  of  seats  in  row  Q 
behind  a  post?  Well,  the  look  he  will  give  you 
is  the  same  kind  of  a  look  this  son  of  a  bitumen 
road  builder  (Latin  for  ''asphalt")  gave  me. 
What  interest  was  it  to  him  if  I  wanted  to  sal- 
vage a  priceless  antique  around  whose  hearth- 
stone five  generations  of  Americans  had  fore- 
gathered? He  walked  away  and  was  about  to 
give  the  signal  to  the  Mack  when  I  fairly 
shouted — 

"Well,  how  much  then  r 
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'Tive  dollars,"  said  the  noble  Roman. 

''Sold/'  I  said  rising  to  my  full  height,  a  com- 
plete master  of  the  situation. 

In  a  few  minutes  I  rode  away,  the  fireplace 
frame  tied  to  the  side  of  my  car.  I  turned  the 
corner,  when,  with  a  groan  of  terror,  and  a  huge 
cloud  of  dust,  the  old  house  crashed  down  and 
gave  up  the  ghost. 

Now  that  I  had  the  fireplace  frame,  what 
next?  What  was  I  to  do  with  it?  I  had  already 
made  a  contract  for  a  new  fireplace,  which  was 
to  be  a  reproduction  of  one  I  had  seen  in  Salem. 
This  old  frame  on  my  car  had  mouldings,  some 
of  them  missing,  entirely  unlike  anything  made 
to-day.  To  make  the  fireplace  fit  in  as  a  part  of 
the  paneled  side  of  my  living  room  would  re- 
quire skilful  cabinet  work. 

But  the  local  mill  and  woodworking  man 
proved  to  be  even  more  enthusiastic  at  the  job 
of  restoration  than  I  was.  He  would  be — as  he 
ultimately  charged  me  $110.  for  the  job.  But  it 
was  worth  it.  Now  that  it  is  finally  in  place,  no 
one  can  detect  just  where  the  span  of  130  years 
is  bridged,  or  what  is  old  and  what  is  new. 

But  in  the  long  winter  evenings,  when  the 
spectres  of  the  past  appear  in  the  smoke,  I  can 
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truthfully  say,  "Well,  at  least  here  is  one  an- 
tique that  wasn't  made  last  week  for  the  benefit 
of  Cape  Cod  tourists." 

One  outstanding  characteristic  of  many  old 
houses  is  the  use  of  flat  arches  with  keystones. 
They  were  used  in  forming  connecting  colon- 
nades over  doorways  and  to  form  rose  arbors. 
This  arch  motif  is  also  seen  in  the  Palladian 
windows.  England  had  been  famous  for  its  stone 
masonry.  What  could  be  more  natural  than  to 
make  arches  that  looked  like  London  Bridge  or 
some  old  country  house  at  Buxley,  Stilton  on 
Trent,  Hadwych,  N.  W.  But  colonists  formed 
their  arches  of  white  pine.  It  is  a  note  of  simple 
ornamentation  that  seems  to  furnish  just  the 
right  touch.  In  Colonial  houses,  so  far  as  I  know, 
they  seldom  went  beyond  the  simple  flat  arch 
and  keystone.  The  use  of  Spanish,  French  Flam- 
boyant and  Tuscan  arches,  with  spindles  and 
tooth  picks  and  gingerbread  over  windows  and 
ridgepoles,  happily  was  left  to  the  genius  who 
invented  the  slate-sided  Mansard  roof. 

So,  too,  paneled  sidewalls  either  painted  or 
left  in  the  natural  pine  color  are  exceedingly 
common  in  early  houses.  They  were  a  perfect 
background  for  the  delicate  furniture.  The  fur- 
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nishings  of  houses  of  1750  were  all  in  harmony 
almost  like  an  orchestra  playing  a  Beethoven 
symphony.  Static  and  sour  notes  began  to  creep 
in  when  Napoleon  decided  that  because  he  was 
a  great  general,  he  was  also  no  slouch  of  a  fur- 
niture maker  either. 

Most  people  consider  early  architecture  an 
expression  of  the  simple  standard  of  Puritan 
taste.  And  so  it  was  until  people  began  to  get 
money.  When  that  happened  there  was  prob- 
ably just  as  much  of  a  desire  to  keep  up  with 
the  Joneses  as  there  is  to-day.  By  1725  the  so- 
called  classic  revival  struck  England  and  in  a 
lesser  degree  America.  Michael  Angelo  had 
taught  the  world  that  there  was  much  beauty  in 
Greece  and  Rome  that  could  be  adapted  to  the 
Nordics  and  Anglo  Saxons.  Then  came  the  be- 
ginning of  the  baroque  or  ''rococo"  style  of  archi- 
tecture which  has  survived  even  to-day  in  gin- 
gerbread and  fussyness.  This  isn't  a  book  on  the 
development  of  architecture.  If  it  were,  some- 
one else  would  be  writing  it.  But  even  a  vaca- 
tionist riding  through  New  England  can  detect 
the  change  when  houses  and  furniture  began  to 
be  fancy.  When  you  see  an  old,  fat,  low-to-the- 
ground  house,  with  a  big  chimney  and  a  picket 
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fence  and  a  string  of  out  buildings,  it  is  prob- 
ably a  house  that  dates  around  1750  or  earlier. 

You  usually  see  them  in  the  country  districts. 
In  New  England  towns  you  begin  to  see  the 
more  pretentious  houses  with  higher  ceilings  and 
ornamentation  of  various  kinds.  Some  of  them 
had  most  elaborate  doorways  and  hand  carved 
picket  fences.  The  single  central  chimney  then 
was  changed  to  two  or  three  chimneys  on  the  ends 
of  the  house.  Frequently  in  the  past,  old  houses 
were  given  a  new  scheme  of  interior  decoration. 
Big  fireplaces  were  boarded  up  or  sealed  in,  to 
make  room  for  smaller  ones  which  the  advent  of 
the  kitchen  stove  made  possible.  Exposed  wood- 
work was  covered  with  lath  and  plaster.  Thus  a 
house  possibly  originally  dating  1650  was  given 
some  1750  touches  making  it  exceedingly  diffi- 
cult to  fix  its  date  at  any  definite  period.  The 
art  of  remodeling  and  redecorating  houses  to 
keep  up  with  style  changes  was  relatively  just 
as  common  then  as  now. 

It  is  surprising  that  the  houses  and  furniture 
of  the  early  colonists  were  in  such  good  taste 
when  we  honestly  consider  the  facts.  Those  who 
lay  claim  to  early  American  ancestry  invariably 
try  to  connect  it  in  some  way  with  noble  blood. 
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To  establish  this  they  select  some  crest.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  most  of  the  colonists  came  from 
the  middle  classes,  the  yeomanry  of  England.  If 
these  people  did  have  access  to  the  finer  houses 
at  home,  they  entered  through  the  back  door  as 
tradesmen  and  artisans  rather  than  as  honored 
guests.  There  were  few  traditions  of  good  taste 
among  them.  Life  was  pretty  much  of  a  struggle 
between  Cromwell  and  the  King,  and  the  fol- 
lowers of  each.  The  situation  would  be  dupli- 
cated to-day  if  a  company  of  garage  mechanics, 
milkmen,  carpenters,  tailors,  subway  guards, 
farmers  and  A.  and  P.  clerks  emigrated  to  a  new 
country  because  they  were  dissatisfied  with  the 
conditions  at  home.  But  those  men  and  women 
were  undoubtedly  superior  to  a  similar  body  to- 
day, even  if  the  latter  are  *'all  American."  Can 
you  picture  the  gang  that  storms  the  South  Sta- 
tion subway  in  Boston  at  rush  hour  to  go  over  to 
Cambridge  to  sleep,  founding  a  Harvard  Col- 
lege nineteen  years  after  they  landed  in  a  new 
country  peopled  with  nothing  but  Indians  and 
wolves? 

Do  you  think  that  David  Neal  would  say  in 
1920  what  he  said  in  his  history  of  Boston  in 
1720 — "The  conversation  of  this  town  is  as  po- 
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lite  as  in  most  of  the  cities  and  towns  of  Eng- 
land. Most  of  their  merchants  have  traveled  in 
Europe.  A  gentleman  from  there  would  almost 
think  himself  at  home  in  Boston." 
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CHAPTER  XI 

NOW  FOR  THE  GROUNDS  AND  SHRUBBERY 

IN  my  opinion,  Joyce  Kilmer's  poem  about 
''only  God  can  make  a  tree,"  doesn't  owe 
its  wide-spread  popularity  so  much  to  its 
excellence  as  a  poem  as  to  the  fact  that  every- 
one loves  trees.  Tree  surgery  has  turned  this 
love  for  trees  to  a  commercial  end.  It  isn't  nec- 
essary to  sell  a  love  for  trees  to  anyone  who  reads 
this  book. 

Trees  are  almost  necessary  to  provide  a  set- 
ting for  an  early  American  home.  But  people 
shouldn't  let  a  love  for  trees  make  them  do  silly 
things.  Any  device  like  running  a  tree  through 
a  porch  roof  is  silly.  Better  not  have  the  porch. 
It  was  also  silly  for  old  Peter  Stuyvesant,  one 
of  the  Dutch  Governors  of  New  Amsterdam,  to 
make  the  city  planners  turn  Broadway  at  an 
angle  near  8th  Street  in  order  to  save  his  favor- 
ite pear  tree.  This  crook  in  Broadway  not  only 
has  inconvenienced  countless  millions  of  people 
but  it  has  balled  up  the  entire  scheme  of  New 
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York  planning.  Now  every  avenue  crosses 
Broadway  at  an  angle  causing  ''V"  shaped  lots 
and  "flat  iron  buildings"  at  the  most  important 
crossroads  of  the  world.  No  pear  tree,  now  dead 
two  hundred  years,  could  possibly  be  worth  this. 
One  good  thing  about  trees  is  that  after  they 
are  gone  you  don't  usually  miss  them. 

If  your  house  is  located  in  a  grove  of  trees, 
cut  out  at  least  two-thirds  of  them  to  give  the 
others  a  chance.  Trees  should  frame  a  house,  not 
eclipse  it.  The  charm  of  New  England  houses 
depends  quite  as  much  upon  an  expanse  of  lawn 
as  upon  trees.  Beside,  for  the  antiquarian,  grass 
is  older  in  literature  than  trees  anyway.  Wasn't 
it  Nebuchadnezzar  who  ate  it?  They  didn't 
begin  to  eat  trees  until  Socrates'  day.  Modern 
tree  movers  can  move  trees  of  almost  any  size,  if 
you  are  willing  to  pay  for  it.  Permanent  trees 
are  the  only  kind  worth  while  anyway.  Don't 
plant  poplars;  they  aren't  trees  at  all.  They  are 
weeds. 

It  is  true  that  poplars  are  quick  growers  and 
provide  shade,  but  just  when  you  start  to  enjoy 
them,  along  comes  a  wind  and  rips  out  the  head 
or  some  of  the  principal  branches.  Furthermore, 
poplars  are  messy  trees.  They  litter  up  a  place 
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with  twigs  and  leaves  and  altogether  are  not  so 
good. 

Colonists  had  the  right  idea  about  trees.  Sugar 
maples,  elms  and  oaks  are  the  grandest  trees  in 
the  world.  Hickory  and  walnut  are  good,  too, 
but  all  of  these  trees  are  slow  growers.  Modern 
landscape  gardening  goes  in  for  fancy  trees  like 
blue  spruce,  Japanese  cut-leaf  maples,  mag- 
nolias and  Catalpa  Bungeii.  They  are  really  not 
in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  an  old  house.  Fruit 
trees  are  good,  but  with  the  possible  exception 
of  apple  trees,  they  are  not  appropriate  for  the 
front  dooryard.  The  ideal  thing  is  to  get  a  place 
with  two  or  three  noble  old  oaks  or  elms  already 
grown.  Try  to  find  it. 

One  of  my  former  neighbors  was  a  tree  hound. 
He  bought  a  place  that  contained  a  half  dozen 
old  apple  trees.  They  never  had  been  planted  in 
the  right  place  anyway,  and  in  seventy-five  years 
San  Jose  scale  and  neglect  had  converted  them 
into  hollow  shells  covered  with  water  sprouts 
and  occasionally  bearing  some  wormy  apples  of 
no  value  whatever. 

But  how  my  neighbor  loved  those  old  trees !  A 
tree  surgeon  was  given  carte-blanche  with  the 
trees,  and  what  he  did  to  my  neighbor's  bank-roll 
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would  read  almost  like  a  supper  check  at  a  New 
York  night  club.  Every  last  speck  of  decay  was 
removed  until  the  hollow  trunks  of  some  of 
them  looked  like  a  barrel  with  most  of  the  staves 
removed.  All  the  dead  branches  were  cut  out. 
Water  sprouts  were  pruned.  The  singed  cat 
made  famous  by  Bill  Nye  had  nothing  on  the 
appearance  of  some  of  the  trees  when  the  tree 
surgeon  was  ready  to  fill  the  hollows  with  con- 
crete, brace  up  the  branches  with  iron  rods  and 
— ^present  his  bill.  It  is  true  that  after  three  years 
the  trees  are  still  alive  but  they  are  anything 
but  a  picture.  The  surgery  work  on  one  tree 
alone  cost  $200.  For  that  sum  my  neighbor  could 
have  transplanted,  at  least,  four  twelve-year- 
old  apple  trees  from  a  nearby  nursery,  and 
to-day  he  would  be  enjoying  those  trees  in  the 
beginning  of  their  bearing  life  and  'Varin'  to 
go."  Instead  of  that,  his  house  is  guarded  by  a 
scraggly  old  relic  that  in  the  moonlight  reminds 
me  of  a  witch,  her  scrawny  arms  reaching  out 
to  Heaven  pleading  to  be  taken  to  her  reward. 

Tree  surgery  is  wonderful  in  its  place.  So  are 
modern  methods  which  enable  a  skilled  tree 
planter  to  transplant  mature  trees  and  guaran- 
tee them  to  live.  Take  a  practical  view  of  your 
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trees  with  sentiment  left  out.  If  a  tree  is  in  the 
wrong  place,  or  if  it  is  ready  for  the  woodpile, 
cut  it  down.  With  the  money  that  tree  surgery 
would  cost,  plant  the  kind  of  a  tree  you  want  in 
the  place  that  you  want  it. 

In  front  of  our  house  are  three  beautiful  oaks. 
They  are  forest  trees  that  had  never  been  pruned 
or  cared  for  in  any  way.  Fortunately  they  have 
had  enough  room  to  form  beautiful  heads.  Tree 
surgeons  removed  the  dead  wood  and  misshapen 
branches.  These  trees  are  the  pride  of  my  heart. 
But  that  is  the  difference  between  giving  ex- 
pert care  to  trees  that  are  worth  saving,  and  try- 
ing to  save  some  old  veteran  that  would  be  bet- 
ter off  if  put  out  of  its  misery.  To  locate  my 
house  where  I  wanted  it,  I  cut  down  a  white  oak 
and  blasted  out  the  stump.  Now  that  it  is  gone 
I  never  miss  it.  We  planted  a  seven-foot  spruce 
tree  near  the  house.  At  Christmas,  it  will  be  dec- 
orated with  colored  lamps.  The  rest  of  the  year  it 
will  be  living  and  growing  when  the  Christmas 
tree  you  may  have  is  but  a  memory  of  a  wasteful 
practice  that  sacrifices  countless  thousands  of 
forest  trees  every  year.  "Woodman  spare  that 
tree"  is  good  advice,  but  if  it  spoils  your  home 
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site,  better  advice  is,  *'Cut  it  down,  but  don't  let 
me  be  around  while  you're  doing  it." 

As  soon  as  your  house  is  staked  out,  even  be- 
fore your  cellar  is  started,  begin  to  think  about 
the  ultimate  location  of  your  entrance  driveway, 
assuming  that  your  lot  is  large  enough  for 
several  possibilities.  A  curving  drive  path  is 
more  artistic  than  a  straight  one.  There  is  usu- 
ally some  logical  place  for  an  entrance  drive. 
That  is  the  place  to  put  it.  One  man  I  know  de- 
termined the  course  of  his  driveway  to  the  top 
of  a  high  hill  by  the  simple  expedient  of  slowly 
driving  a  cow  up  the  hillside.  The  cow  selected 
the  easiest  grade.  That  is  where  he  built  his 
drive. 

You  will  find  it  better  to  have  the  services  of 
a  contented  surveyor  than  a  contented  cow. 
Simple  grade  stakes  marked,  "cut  i  foot"  or  "fill 
2  feet,"  can  be  followed  even  by  the  most  igno- 
rant laborers.  Don't  build  your  finished  drive 
until  your  house  is  built.  Heavy  trucking  inci- 
dental to  house-building  will  ruin  it. 

For  walks  and  paths,  for  a  Colonial  house,  you 
have  the  choice  of  flat  stones,  brick  or  slate  laid 
irregularly.  All  over  New  England  you  find 
brick  sidewalks,  but  colored  slate  is  plentiful 
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Our  Staircase  is  a  copy  of  one  in  a  House  in  Salem,  Massa- 
chusetts, BUILT  around  1700.  The  Spindles  are  tapered 
something  like  those  in  the  back  of  a  Windsor  Chair.  The 
Stair  Rail  is  cherry.  Mahogany  wasn't  known,  even  in 
England,  until  after  1720. 


Battened  Closet  Doors  with  Arched  Tops  like  this  are  seen 
IN  MANY  Old  Houses.  The  Hinges  and  Latch  are  exact  Re- 
productions OF  Hand  Forged  Hardware  common  in  Early 
Houses. 


Corner  Cupboards  like  this  are  a  necessary  touch  to  repro- 
ductions OF  Early  Houses.  They  are  sometimes  built-in  but 
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in  Vermont  and  is  occasionally  seen  with  New 
England  houses.  We  compromised  on  brick  for 
the  covered  colonnade,  and  irregular  slate  pieces 
for  our  terrace  and  entrance  walk. 

An  old-fashioned  house  needs  an  old-fash- 
ioned garden.  Rock  gardens  aren't  old-fashioned. 
They  just  look  old-fashioned.  You  can  easily  find 
I  more  books  and  magazine  articles  on  old-fash- 

ioned gardens  than  you  can  read.  Old-fashioned 
flowers  are  usually  perennials,  because,  200  years 
ago,  there  were  no  seedsmen's  catalogs  sent  to 
us  every  year  filled  with  a  description  of  annuals. 
One  of  the  oldest  shrubs  you  find  in  early  gar- 
dens is  box.  It  is  scarce  to-day,  and  it  takes  many 
weary  years  to  grow.  If  you  know  any  place 
where  you  can  buy  some  boxwood  out  of  a  door- 
yard,  go  and  get  it  before  the  present  owner  sees 
this  book.  A  specimen  box  from  a  nursery  will 
cost  you  from  fifty  dollars  up.  To  bank  your 
house  with  evergreens  or  to  have  hedges  of  privet 
or  barberry  is  good — but  it  isn't  early  American. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  early  houses  had  very 
little  planting  anyway.  Modern  shrubs  like 
forsythia,  hydrangea,  or  spirea,  are  compara- 
tively new.  One  old-fashioned  shrub  (called 
"shrub"  by  my  great-grandmother)  bore  a  brown 
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flower  that  looked  like  an  acorn  and  smelled  like 
a  muskrat.  I  have  a  tree  on  my  place  called  a 
Balm  of  Gilead.  It  is  a  balsam  poplar  which  in 
the  spring  has  odorous,  sticky  buds,  but  it  should 
not  be  confused  with  the  producer  of  the  famous 
Balm  of  Gilead  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  and  still 
esteemed  in  the  East.  That  Oriental  tree  or  shrub 
is  now  found  only  in  Arabia. 

Before  Revolutionary  days  flowers  were 
spread  by  neighbor  exchanging  with  neighbor. 
Such  old-fashioned  perennials  as  phlox,  lark- 
spur, lilies  of  the  valley,  Canterbury  bells, 
hollyhocks — are  all  called  old-fashioned  whether 
they  date  back  to  1750  or  not.  English  ivy 
where  the  original  slip  was  taken  from  some  his- 
torical shrine  in  England  is  found  all  over  New 
England.  The  original  Concord  grape  vine  is 
still  growing  in  Concord,  Massachusetts,  not  a 
half  mile  from  the  spot  where  "the  embattled 
farmers  stood  and  fired  the  shot  heard  'round  the 
world." 

One  adjunct  of  early  houses  was  the  herb  or 
"yarb"  garden.  Here  they  grew  the  boneset 
(ugh!)  tansy,  pennroyal,  rhubarb,  mint — all 
good  for  something  or  other  when  we  got  sick. 
There  is  no  question  as  to  what  mint  is  good  for. 
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Spring  lamb  with  mint  sauce  and  mint-flavored 
chewing  gum  and  toothpaste  are  modern  atroc- 
ities performed  on  a  delicious  herb  made  famous 
for  but  one  thing — the  mint  julep. 
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CHAPTER  XII 

GRAND   RAPIDS   OR   CHIPPENDALE WHICH? 

YOU  can't  get  very  far  in  discussing  an 
early  American  house  without  also  con- 
sidering its  furniture.  The  obvious  fur- 
niture pieces  to  use  in  such  a  house  are  antiques 
or  reproductions. 

But  let's  get  some  things  straight.  There  isn't 
a  great  deal  to  know  about  American  antique 
furniture.  It  covers  a  period  of  only  about  150 
years^ — 1 650- 1 800.  During  this  time  the  Colo- 
nies were  so  busy  fighting  wars,  taming  Indians 
and  building  an  Empire  that  creative  art  was 
naturally  neglected.  Most  American  pieces  are 
copies.  It's  far  different  in  Europe  whose  furni- 
ture history  goes  back  a  thousand  years  with 
artists  and  artisans  of  every  civilized  race  creat- 
ing new  forms. 

Authentic  examples  of  the  very  earliest  home- 
made Colonial  furniture  are  almost  unknown. 
For  example,  there  are  no  early  beds  and  but  a 
few  home-made  chairs  in  existence.  Early  furni- 
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ture  was  probably  so  crude  that  when  something 
better  came  along,  what  they  had  first  landed  in 
the  woodpile.  We  can  only  guess  how  early 
houses  were  furnished  from  inventories.  These 
inventories  mention  chests,  cupboards,  benches, 
tables  and  chairs.  Probably  every  passenger  on 
the  Mayflower  had  a  chest — a  crude  sort  of  box 
for  personal  belongings.  Later,  drawers  were 
added  to  chests.  There  are  good  examples  of  the 
so-called  Hadley  and  Connecticut  Chest  dated 
about  1675,  but  at  that  time  drawers  had  been 
added  as  well  as  crude  carvings  and  initials  of 
the  owner.  Chests  have  since  grown  legs  and 
graduated  into  highboys  and  lowboys. 

The  inventory  of  the  household  effects  of 
Thomas  Gregson  of  New  Haven  (drowned  with 
the  "great  ship"  in  1645)  mentions  that  his  par- 
lor contained,  in  addition  to  other  things,  two 
tables,  one  cupboard  and  cloth,  one  carpet  for 
table,  eight  chairs,  thirteen  stools,  four  window 
cushions  and  ten  curtains.  When  we  consider  the 
massive  character  of  early  furniture  as  well  as 
the  small  size  of  rooms,  there  must  have  been 
but  little  room  left  for  the  Gregsons  when  the 
furniture  was  in  place.  This  still  happens  in 
houses  even  to-day. 
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Almost  every  American  likes  antique  furni- 
ture. It  isn't  conceivable  that  the  present  craze 
for  antiques  is  a  passing  fancy  or  a  desire  to  ap- 
pear ''smart/'  Old  furniture,  after  the  first 
Jacobean  furniture  was  replaced  by  lighter 
pieces,  embodies  three  essential  qualities  — 
beauty,  utility  and  simplicity.  While  most  of  us 
take  satisfaction  in  these  reminders  of  early 
days,  you  occasionally  meet  with  a  scoffer  who 
claims  to  see  nothing  beautiful  in  antiques. 
When  such  critics  finally  see  the  light,  they  fall 
harder  than  the  man  or  woman  who  has  always 
subconsciously  accepted  antiques  as  one  of  the 
beautiful  and  enduring  experiences  of  life. 

One  thing  is  certain,  there  are  more  antique 
authorities  to-day  than  there  are  antiques.  You 
can  be  a  sort  of  authority  over  night.  But  it 
takes  time  to  be  an  antique.  Just  learn  a  few 
stock  expressions  like  ladder  or  fiddle  back, 
Boston  Rocker,  highboy,  or  Stiegel  and  Sand- 
wich glass — and  there  you  are.  Most  people 
can't  dispute  what  you  say.  But  whether  Ameri- 
cans know  much  about  antiques  or  not,  they  are 
proud  of  their  history.  Antiques  around  the 
house  are  a  sort  of  mute  evidence  that  even  if 
only  one  person  in  every  seven  in  New  York 
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to-day  had  a  grandfather  born  in  America,  your 
grandfather  was  born  here  a  direct  descendant, 
perhaps,  of  those  mythical  "three  brothers"  who 
drove  a  yoke  of  oxen  to  Maine  or  New  York 
state  or  Kalamazoo  and  settled  there.  How 
many  family  trees  are  rooted  in  the  ''three 
brother"  legend?  I  wish  mine  was.  The  first  au- 
thentic Miller,  I  can  find  record  of,  evidently  did 
not  care  for  oxen.  He  was  said  to  have  been  hung 
in  Rhode  Island  for  stealing  a  horse.  Even  if  he 
spelled  "God"  in  his  will  with  a  small  "g"  and 
two  capital  "Ds",  he  lived  in  a  house  with  a  big, 
fat  chimney.  I'm  sure  of  that. 

People  who  claim  to  know  a  lot  about  an- 
tiques sometimes  take  a  supercilious  attitude 
toward  those  to  whom  they  are  a  Chinese  puzzle. 
Anyone  can  master  the  rudiments  with  but  little 
study.  Then  they  can  go  as  far  as  they  like.  I  am 
only  talking  about  furniture  now.  If  we  include 
china,  glass,  tapestries,  household  appliances 
and  architecture,  the  subject  is  endless.  Some 
old  pieces  of  furniture  are  said  to  have  come 
over  on  the  Mayflower,  Probably  twenty  May- 
flowers wouldn't  hold  them  all.  The  Mayflower 
was  a  tiny  ship  of  eighteen  tons  crowded 
with  102  souls.  When  she  took  on  the  passengers 
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of  the  Speedwell,  which  leaked  too  badly  to  go 
on,  in  addition  to  her  own  passengers,  she 
couldn't  have  had  much  room  for  furniture. 
Furthermore  around  1620,  beds  and  chairs  and 
tables  were  so  bulky  that  a  single  piece  would 
take  up  as  much  room  as  a  Myles  Standish  or  a 
couple  of  Priscillas.  Authorities  believe  that  the 
Governor  Carver  chair  is  a  true  Mayflower  piece. 
It  has  such  generous  arms  and  legs  that  in  its 
sternness  it  looks  almost  like  some  of  the  Pil- 
grim Fathers  themselves.  Beds  were  really  small 
rooms,  so  large  that  a  whole  family  slept  in  one 
bed.  Among  the  yeomanry,  chairs  were  so  un- 
usual that  some  houses  had  but  one.  The  rest  of 
the  family  sat  on  benches  or  on  the  floor. 

Benches  and  trestle  tables  were  among  the 
first  types  used.  Trestle  tables  were  long  narrow 
affairs  pegged  together  and  resting  on  "x" 
shaped  trestles  like  a  saw  buck,  or  on  an  inverted 
"T".  If  you  can  find  an  original  table  of  this 
type  in  some  barn  or  woodshed  it  will  be  worth 
a  pile  of  money.  About  this  time  appeared  two 
other  types  of  tables — butterfly  tables  and  gate- 
leg tables — and  shortly  after  tip  tables.  The  big 
idea  of  these  tables  was  the  same — to  fold  up 
against  the  wall  when  not  in  use. 
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About  1675  through  contact  with  Europe, 
early  furniture  designs  of  the  Pilgrims  practi- 
cally disappeared.  It  was  too  clumsy  to  last. 
Everything  became  lighter  and  daintier.  Why 
the  colonists,  once  emancipated  from  the  fur- 
niture of  the  i6oo's,  should  ever  have  gone  back 
to  it  in  1800,  will  remain  as  great  a  mystery  as 
bustles  and  hoop  skirts. 

After  modern  furniture  forms  were  perfected 
by  Chippendale,  Sheraton,  Heppelwhite  and 
Adam  at  the  close  of  1700,  there  have  been  but 
few  permanent  changes.  If  we  took  all  of  the 
Sheraton  and  Heppelwhite  chairs  out  of  the 
world  to-day,  there  wouldn't  be  many  chairs  left. 

These  names  are  sometimes  called  the  "big 
four"  of  furniture;  they  were  famous  even  when 
they  lived.  Robert  Adam,  one  of  six  brothers, 
was  a  Royal  Architect.  He  never  made  any  fur- 
niture, but  he  designed  it.  English  furniture 
makers  set  the  world's  standards  for  good  taste. 
Chippendale  applied  the  so-called  Cabriole  or 
Dutch  Bandy  legs  of  Queen  Anne  furniture  to 
about  everything.  Maybe  he  was  bow-legged 
himself.  Feet  were  made  in  a  dozen  styles — 
snakes,  ball  and  claw,  Spanish,  spade  and  fluted. 
American  furniture  makers  created  but  little 
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new.  They  simply  copied  the  English.  Workmen 
frequently  had  learned  their  trade  in  England. 
Each  of  the  ''big  four"  copied  the  best  creations 
of  the  others.  Yet  each  had  certain  distinctive 
styles  of  his  own.  Sheraton  and  Heppelwhite 
went  in  for  straight  tapered  legs.  Chippendale 
copied  certain  Chinese  designs.  Sheraton  and 
Chippendale  published  books  of  furniture  de- 
signs to  help  make  their  designs  standard. 

There  are  no  early  chairs  to  be  found  any  bet- 
ter than  the  slat-back  chairs,  sometimes  called 
John  Alden  chairs,  that  became  popular  about 
1700.  These  and  Windsor  chairs  were  made  in 
great  quantities  in  America.  It  is  possible  to  find 
real  antiques  in  both  designs.  Any  furniture  store 
has  perfect  reproductions.  About  1750  Benjamin 
Franklin  put  rockers  on  a  slat-back  chair.  That 
was  when  the  rocking  chair  was  born.  Probably 
the  most  comfortable  of  all  chairs  is  the  so-called 
Boston  or  Salem  Rocker,  painted  black  with 
gold  designs.  Nearly  every  old  New  England 
farm  house  has  one.  They  are  not  especially  valu- 
able as  antiques  because  even  the  oldest  are  not 
more  than  100  years  old.  Genuine  American 
Windsor  chairs  simply  means  chairs  similar  to 
the  English  Windsor  made  in  America.  Ameri- 
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can  workmen  greatly  improved  them,  and  even 
to-day  no  one  has  succeeded  in  designing  a  better 
all-around  chair  than  a  Windsor.  This  includes 
old  John  W.  Mission  and  Bill  Morris  who  in- 
vented the  Morris  chair.  George  Washington 
had  fourteen  Windsors  on  his  porch  at  Mount 
Vernon. 

In  America  there  was  one  outstanding  furni- 
ture designer — Duncan  Phyfe,  a  Scotchman. 
While  like  all  the  rest,  he  freely  copied  the  work 
of  his  contemporaries,  he  also  made  such  ex- 
quisite furniture  from  his  own  designs  that  his 
name  stands  alone.  In  this  country  there  are  no 
lovelier  dining-room  tables  in  the  world  than 
Phyfe  tables  with  their  central  pedestals  carved 
with  leaves  and  their  graceful  curving  bases  end- 
ing with  brass  feet.  Practically  every  fine  Ameri- 
can home  that  could  afford  it  had  a  Phyfe  table. 
Phyfe  also  made  chairs,  tall  clock  cases,  and 
beds,  but  his  fame  is  secure  for  all  time  through 
his  tables. 

Phyfe  was  at  work  when  Napoleon  decided 
that  he  wasn't  satisfied  with  the  graceful  crea- 
tions of  the  master  furniture  designers  who  pre- 
ceded him.  He  wanted  something  that  would  re- 
flect his  own  dominant  personality.  Then  the 
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blight  of  the  Empire  Period  struck  the  land  with 
huge  ponderous  dressers  and  tables,  ugly  ani- 
mal feet,  everything  big  and  clumsy,  using 
enough  wood  for  one  piece  to  make  two  or  three 
of  Sheraton's.  To  fit  such  furniture  people  built 
houses  equally  ponderous  and  gross.  Duncan 
Phyfe  found,  before  he  died,  that  he  too  would 
have  to  make  Empire  furniture  to  keep  in  busi- 
ness. Remember  he  was  a  Scotchman.  But  he 
publicly  called  it  "butcher"  furniture  and  in  the 
privacy  of  his  own  home  he  doubtless  added  a 
few  adjectives. 

Mahogany  wasn't  known  until  1720,  an  even 
hundred  years  after  Plymouth  Rock.  Even  then 
mahogany  was  a  great  rarity  until  Chippendale 
made  it  the  world's  most  popular  wood  for  fur- 
niture. So  watch  your  step  when  you  claim  that 
your  mahogany  tip  table  is  more  than  200  years 
old. 

Just  a  word  about  the  antique  authority  in 
your  town.  There  is  always  at  least  one.  This  is 
the  lady  or  gentleman  who  sees  an  old  piece  and 
with  arching  eyebrows  says,  ''Chippendale,  I 
see,"  or  ''a  splendid  Sheraton  piece."  There  are 
practically  no  genuine  pieces  outside  of  mu- 
seums made  by  the  "big  four."  These  English 
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furniture  makers  couldn't  have  been  able  to 
make  even  a  small  part  of  the  furniture  required 
at  home,  to  say  nothing  of  the  colonies.  Experts 
find  the  greatest  difficulty  in  deciding  whether 
an  English  piece  even  is  genuine  or  a  copy. 
Practically  all  the  furniture  found  in  old  Ameri- 
can houses  is  of  American  manufacture. 

Long  before  the  Revolutionary  War,  there 
was  a  decided  movement  here,  a  sort  of  boycott 
against  buying  English  made  goods.  For  exam- 
ple, in  1765  Samuel  Powel  was  traveling  in 
England.  He  wrote  his  uncle,  Samuel  Morris, 
about  the  advisability  of  bringing  back  some 
English  made  furniture  for  his  magnificent 
Philadelphia  home.  Uncle  Samuel  replied: 

*ln  the  humour,  people  are  in  here,  a  man  is 
in  danger  of  becoming  invidiously  distinguished 
who  buys  anything  in  England  which  our  trades- 
men can  furnish." 

This  did  not  apply  to  textiles,  however. 
Colonists  weren't  so  fussy  about  silks,  brocades, 
velvets,  linens  and  tapestries.  The  valuable  car- 
goes captured  by  Colonial  privateers  sometimes 
contained  the  choicest  fruits  of  foreign  looms. 
When  the  good  ship,  Hannah  Bradford^  or  Crest 
of  the  Wave^  came  home  from  a  successful  cruise 
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laden  with  textiles,  naturally  these  goods  had 
to  be  sold.  No  one  had  any  compunction  that 
they  were  really  stolen  goods  obtained  under 
legalized  piracy. 

It  probably  would  have  been  as  unusual  for  a 
thrifty  Puritan  Yankee  to  buy  foreign  furniture 
then  as  it  would  be  to-day.  Who  do  you  know 
that  would  to-day  send  to  Calcutta  for  a  table, 
when  mail  order  catalogs  and  Grand  Rapids  are 
so  much  handier?  One  hundred  and  fifty  years 
ago  newspapers  were  carrying  advertising  of 
local  cabinet  makers  and  chair  makers  every- 
where. 

John  Brinner  advertised  in  1762  that  he  and 
the  six  "artificers"  he  brought  with  him  from 
London  were  prepared  to  supply  * 'Desks  and 
Book-Cases,  Writing  and  Reading  Tables,  China 
Shelves  and  Cases,  Commodes  and  plain  Chests 
of  Drawers,  Gothic  and  Chinese  Chairs,  Sofa 
Beds,  Settees,  Couches,  Easy  Chairs,  etc.  etc." 
Every  town  large  and  small  had  its  local  cabinet 
maker.  Furniture  was  made  in  the  shop  where  it 
was  sold.  When  we  consider  that  by  1675  there 
were  70,000  people  living  on  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board using  chairs,  tables  and  beds,  and  that 
there  were  700  ships  owned  by  Americans  and 
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trading  with  the  world,  it  becomes  increasingly 
difficult  to  trace  the  origin  of  any  old  piece  of 
furniture. 

There  are  a  few  men  and  women  who  know 
antiques  as  well  as  we  know  the  back  of  our 
hand.  They  seem  to  be  gifted  with  a  sense  by 
which  they  can  tell  the  difference  between  an  an- 
tique and  a  fake.  When  they  say  "Heppel- 
white,"  they  mean  it.  That  is  why,  in  any  of  our 
museums  devoted  to  early  Colonial  art,  a  ma- 
jority of  the  labels  read  ''Sheraton  influence" 
''Chippendale  inspiration"  and  almost  never 
"Genuine." 

It  is  almost  out  of  the  question  to  furnish  any 
home  with  antiques  throughout,  unless  you  arc 
prepared  to  pay  as  much  for  the  antiques  as  you 
do  for  the  house.  Our  dining  room  has  an  au- 
thentic reproduction  of  a  San  Domingo  mahog- 
any Duncan  Phyfe  table  and  six  chairs — copies 
of  museum  pieces  that  would  cost  ten  thousand 
dollars  to-day  if  actually  made  by  Phyfe. 

A  reproduction  is  frankly  what  it  claims  to 
be.  A  so-called  antique  sometimes  is  the  rawest 
kind  of  a  fake.  Thousands  of  so-called  antique 
twin  beds  have  been  sold  in  America.  There  arc 
no  genuine  twin  beds.  Beds  that  held  five  or 
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six  were  not  uncommon.  Beds  that  held  but  one 
were  unknown.  Genuine  pieces  in  good  condi- 
tion are  often  too  valuable  for  general  use,  espe- 
cially chairs  of  the  early  days.  If  you  want  to 
see  a  perfect  example  of  "when  a  feller  needs  a 
friend,"  let  a  fat  man  sit  in  an  old  rush-seat 
ladder-back  200  years  old,  and  watch  the  expres- 
sion on  the  owner's  face. 

Most  families  have  some  antiques.  Usually 
they  are  their  choicest  possessions.  A  slant-top, 
or  so-called  Governor  Winthrop  desk  we  have 
was  made  by  my  grandfather's  grandfather  who 
was  a  cabinet  maker.  It  dates  back  to  1700  and 
looks  like  cherry,  but  it  is  still  in  use.  If  we  had 
an  authentic  chair  of  that  period,  we  should  put 
it  in  a  glass  case. 

Even  the  most  casual  inspection  of  a  first  class 
furniture  store  reveals  the  fact  that  there  are 
only  two  dominant  styles  of  furniture,  antique 
reproductions  and  modernistic  furniture.  Far  be 
it  from  me  to  pass  judgment  on  the  latter^ — the 
so-called  "gaga"  art  of  the  intelligentsia,  squares 
and  cubes  and  dynamic  splashes.  Perhaps  the 
judgment  of  Greenwich  Village  will  be  justified 
by  posterity.  We  may  be  in  the  birth  of  another 
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renaissance  and  don't  know  it.  Your  guess  is  as 
good  as  mine. 

But  before  we  turn  to  the  wall  the  pictures  of 
Adam  and  Chippendale  and  Phyfe,  and  put  in 
their  places  men  who  wear  their  hair  long  and 
women  who  wear  it  short — let's  wait  a  bit.  Any- 
one who  contemplates  the  purchase  of  furniture 
should  consider  the  modernistic  trend  seriously. 
We  don't  change  our  dressers  and  beds  with 
every  change  of  seasons.  What  we  select  now 
may  be  with  us  many  years.  A  tour  of  the  stores 
will  reveal  the  apotheosis  of  the  humble  ''T" 
square  applied  to  furniture.  You  will  see  colors 
as  vivid  as  a  Ziegfeld  chorus,  trick  angles  and 
amazing  lines  that  will  mean  little  to  us  at  first 
and  even  less  than  that  when  some  devotee  of 
''gaga"  works  himself  up  into  a  fever  heat  ex- 
plaining them.  He  will  tell  us  how  we  must  feel 
new  art  before  we  can  see  it — whatever  that 
means.  After  you  have  soaked  in  "gaga"  to  your 
heart's  content,  ask  for  the  antique  reproduction 
department.  The  elevator  man  will  tell  you  even 
if  he  disapproves.  Take  a  good  look  at  the  re- 
productions of  Windsor  chairs,  Virginia  sofas, 
maple  beds,  ladder-back  chairs,  hook  rugs,  and 
dainty  tables,  some  of  them  made  with  tops  to 
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look  like  an  apple  pie,  chests  of  drawers  with  a 
looking  glass  hanging  over  them. 

Which  do  you  vote  for?  Well,  all  I  have  to 
say  is  that  if  you  intend  to  build  a  period  house, 
for  goodness  sake  don't  furnish  it  in  modern- 
istic furniture!  It  would  be  as  appropriate  as 
Frank  Stockton's  raw  oyster  in  a  cup  of  tea. 
Don't  disregard  this  solemn  warning  unless  you 
are  prepared  for  a  great  surprise.  Some  night  in 
the  dark  of  the  moon,  with  a  hoot  owl  in  a  nearby 
tree  and  the  wind  moaning  through  the  hem- 
locks, you  will  wake  up  to  find  your  ''gaga"  bed- 
room filled  with  strange,  wraith-like  creatures. 
Look  them  over  carefully.  Their  funny  clothes 
and  serious  sad  eyes  may  give  you  a  big  laugh. 
There  will  be  old  Simon  Willard  of  Boston 
whose  banjo  clocks  are  the  most  beautiful  clocks 
the  world  has  ever  known.  Then  perhaps  will 
also  appear  Robert  Adam,  most  famous  of  the 
six  Adam  brothers,  who  was  the  most  powerful 
influence  in  the  creations  of  Sheraton,  Chippen- 
dale and  Heppelwhite.  Baron  Stiegel  will  try  to 
get  there  and  tell  you  how  he  used  to  have  can- 
nons mounted  on  his  house  to  be  fired  when  he 
drove  through  the  gates.  But  in  spite  of  his  ec- 
centricities his  glassware  has  never  been  dupli- 
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cated  anywhere  in  the  world.  Maybe  the  old 
codger  of  Windsor,  England,  may  drop  in,  who, 
when  he  designed  the  Windsor  chair,  said,  ''Beat 
that  one  if  you  can."  He  will  probably  be 
chuckling  in  ghoulish  glee  because  no  one  ever 
has. 

These  will  be  uninvited  guests  in  your  early 
American  house.  They  just  dropped  in  hoping 
they  would  see  some  old  friends.  In  such  a  set- 
ting this  ''T"  square  furniture  is  something  new 
to  them.  That  is  why  they  will  point  long  bony 
fingers  at  you  as  they  advance  toward  your  bed. 
No  one  will  say  a  word  but  their  eyes  will  be 
inexpressively  sad.  ''Quick!"  they  are  getting 
closer.  "Snap" — on  goes  the  light.  Ah,  they  are 
gone.  You  are  left  alone  with  your  "gagas." 

Now  let's  get  down  to  brass  tacks.  If  you  at- 
tempt to  furnish  your  house  throughout  with 
antiques  it  is  no  longer  a  home.  It  is  a  museum. 
You  should  charge  your  guests  admission.  Furth- 
ermore they  will  feel  thoroughly  uncomfortable 
in  a  setting  of  such  treasures.  You  are  certain  to 
get  various  pieces  not  at  all  adapted  to  your 
needs.  You  are  making  a  great  sacrifice  for  an 
ideal.  It  isn't  because  antiques  are  antique  that 
makes  so  many  people  like  them.  Their  charm 
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comes  from  the  fact  that  they  are  graceful, 
pleasing  to  the  eye.  Some  antiques  are  ugly, 
Jacobean  Wainscot  chairs,  for  example.  Don't 
think  of  a  so-called  Virginia  sofa  with  its  eagles 
and  swans  and  lyre  ends,  its  graceful  curves,  as 
good  in  design  merely  because  it  is  relatively  old. 
If  you  happen  to  possess  such  a  sofa — either  an 
original  or  a  faithful  reproduction — ^just  pick  it 
up  (metaphorically,  of  course)  and  hurl  it  in  the 
general  direction  of  the  Davenport  maker  of 
Davenport,  Iowa.  Say,  "Here  you,  beat  that  one 
if  you  can!"  Let  your  attitude  be  like  that  of 
the  designers  of  the  Parthenon  and  dare  the 
countless  generations  that  followed  to  equal 
what  they  built  in  Athens,  B.C.  If  you  don't 
like  a  thing,  don't  have  it  around  just  because 
it's  old.  And  don't  be  too  fussy  about  a  few  dates. 
Some  antique  fans  are  singularly  gifted  liars 
anyway. 

In  our  daily  life  we  are  surrounded  with 
antique  reproductions  right  now  and  never  give 
them  a  thought.  Curtains,  rugs,  picture  frames, 
dishes,  silver,  lamps,  china — you  can't  possibly 
escape  Colonial  influence.  And  yet  as  a  setting 
for  things  of  this  kind  why  is  it  that  we  so 
rarely  see  some  little  gem  of  a  house  with  its 
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green  blinds,  its  hollyhocks  peeping  over  a  picket 
fence,  its  old-fashioned  garden  of  crocuses,  fox- 
glove, larkspur,  Canterbury  bells?  Why  should 
such  houses  be  so  scarce?  They  are  the  easiest 
kind  of  houses  to  build,  really  nothing  but  a  box. 
Every  mill  that  makes  sash,  doors,  trim  and 
blinds  has  in  stock  practically  everything  that 
goes  to  make  up  such  a  house. 

In  the  cities  we  are  now  in  the  midst  of  a 
modernistic  movement.  Huge  office  buildings 
and  hotels  show  lines  and  effects  that  are  dis- 
tinctly different.  Perhaps  new  lines  are  necessary 
for  fifty-story  buildings.  After  the  thirty-ninth 
story  the  low  squatty  effect  would  be  lost  any- 
way and  I  don't  believe  a  central  chimney  would 
help  much  if  it  were  400  feet  in  the  air.  But  small 
houses,  the  kind  that  millions  of  people  live  in, 
haven't  varied  much  in  size  in  two  centuries. 
They  have  merely  become  increasingly  ugly. 

When  you  replace  the  furniture  you  now  have 
with  antiques  or  reproductions,  a  piece  at  a  time, 
you  get  more  real  pleasure  than  those  who  can 
afford  a  complete  job  of  refurnishing  all  at  once. 

There  are  many  excellent  sources  for  repro- 
ductions to-day.  Authentic  copies  frequently  are 
made  exactly  like  originals.  When  purchasing 
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you  should  get  information  as  to  the  exact  source 
of  the  reproduction.  This  would  give  your  furni- 
ture an  added  value.  Some  day  antique  reproduc- 
tions will  not  only  be  accompanied  by  data  re- 
lating to  the  source  and  approximate  date  of  the 
original,  but  if  possible  will  be  accompanied  by 
a  photograph  of  the  original  piece  and  any  other 
data  relating  to  it  that  might  be  interesting.  Such 
information  would  be  exceedingly  easy  to  get. 
It  would  add  immeasurably  to  the  interest  and 
value  of  the  piece.  It  would  almost  be  like  mak- 
ing a  pilgrimage  to  the  shrine  of  Thomas-a- 
Becket,  to  visit  the  house  or  museum  where  the 
original  of  your  reproduction  was  shown. 

The  average  furniture  store  clerk  will  not  be 
able  to  give  you  much  information.  In  fact,  their 
fund  of  misinformation  is  frequently  amazing. 
One  recently  told  me  that  Duncan  Phyfe  never 
made  any  chairs  and  that  the  only  chairs  ap- 
propriate for  a  Phyfe  table  were  Chinese  Chip- 
pendale. The  store  where  this  clerk  works  is  less 
than  twenty  minutes'  ride  from  the  American 
wing  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum.  A  single 
afternoon  there  would  give  him  a  fund  of  in- 
formation which  would  be  of  the  utmost  value 
in  his  business.  Don't  depend  too  much  on  clerks. 
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And  don't  buy  anything  you  don't  want,  merely 
because  it  is  old. 

The  subject  of  antiques  is  endless.  Frankly  I 
know  but  little  about  it.  But  I  do  know  that  a 
house  of  the  type  of  ours  requires  antique  furni- 
ture throughout  and  some  day  we  hope  to  have 
it. 

If  you  really  like  antiques,  and  have  sufficient 
money  and  time,  a  quest  for  antiques  purchased 
at  their  original  sources — farm-houses  and  attics 
— is  a  fascinating  adventure.  One  man  I  know 
has  made  this  his  hobby.  While  he  could  easily 
afford  a  Rolls  Royce,  when  on  such  a  quest  he 
drives  around  the  country  in  an  old  "Model  T" 
Ford.  He  stops  at  a  farm-house  ostensibly  to  so- 
licit subscriptions  to  a  farm  magazine.  Then  he 
uses  his  eyes  and  ears.  Before  he  leaves  he  asks 
the  owner  if  he  has  any  antiques  for  sale. 

He  has.picked  up  hundreds  of  pieces  this  way, 
Currier  and  Ives  prints.  Sandwich  glass,  Wind- 
sor chairs,  old  flintlocks,  bottles,  tall  clocks, 
mantel  clocks,  books,  in  fact  everything  that  pos- 
sesses a  value.  He  has  occasionally  run  into 
pieces  actually  planted  in  a  farm-house,  being 
the  rawest  kind  of  fakes.  But  such  cases  are  rare. 
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The  chief  trouble  a  collector  has  to-day  is  to  get 
pieces  at  a  fair  price. 

In  spite  of  a  popular  impression,  antiques  ex- 
cept in  rare  instances  are  not  worth  fabulous 
prices.  An  ordinary  chair  or  table  shouldn't 
bring  more  than  a  few  dollars  unless  it  is  in  ex- 
ceptional condition  and  of  a  type  that  is  hard  to 
find.  An  old  farmer  I  know  has  a  tall  pine  clock 
plainly  dated  1820.  The  works  are  gone  and  the 
case  is  practically  falling  apart.  I  offered  him  five 
dollars  for  it.  He  asked  three  hundred.  One  of 
the  best  protections  of  the  amateur  against  fakes 
is  the  price  at  which  they  are  offered.  I  almost 
bought  a  slant-top  desk  once  for  thirty  dollars 
at  a  county  fair.  It  had  secret  drawers,  curved 
mahogany  drawer  fronts  and  hardware  of  solid 
hand-made  brass.  Even  a  fake  would  have  cost 
more  than  this  to  make. 

Antiques  are  still  obtainable.  Within  the  past 
year  I  have  secured  two  pieces  that  are  invalu- 
able to  us.  One  was  bought  in  an  auction  room 
and  the  other  from  a  storage  warehouse.  I  am 
restoring  them  both. 

Speaking  of  restoring,  some  people  look  upon 
restoring  furniture  as  one  of  the  mysterious  arts 
that  only  an  expert  can  attempt.  The  work  of 
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restoring  an  old  piece  of  furniture,  more  or  less 
intact,  is  a  simple  job  that  almost  anyone  can  do. 
It  merely  consists  in  thoroughly  cleaning  the 
piece  by  removing  all  the  paint  or  varnish  with 
paint  remover  (which  is  sold  in  every  paint 
store)  then  scraping  or  sandpapering,  and  giv- 
ing it  a  new  finish.  You  will  find  in  replacing 
missing  hardware  that  you  can  obtain  exact  du- 
plicates of  drawer  pulls,  hinges  and  locks  at  any 
large  hardware  store. 

One  of  life's  great  moments  is  to  remove  the 
paint  from  an  old  piece  of  doubtful  wood  and 
find  underneath  mahogany  or  maple  or  possibly 
apple  or  cherry.  We  had  an  old  sideboard  that 
for  years  never  seemed  to  find  its  place,  so  it  re- 
mained in  the  cellar.  It  was  painted  a  dirty 
brown.  One  day,  when  I  was  working  on  another 
piece,  I  tentatively  applied  a  little  varnish  re- 
mover to  one  of  the  drawers  of  the  sideboard. 
When  the  varnish  remover  began  to  penetrate 
I  wiped  off  the  spot,  and  to  my  utter  amaze- 
ment found  that  this  old  sideboard  was  gorgeous 
crotched  mahogany.  If  I  had  seen  it  restored  in 
an  antique  shop,  I  should  almost  have  hesi- 
tated to  ask  the  price.  I  completely  refinished  the 
piece  at  a  cost  of  less  than  one  dollar.  It  is  now 
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one  of  our  most  cherished  possessions — although 
it  is  early  Empire — and  holds  the  honored  place 
in  our  dining  room.  Don't  be  afraid  to  try  your 
hand  at  restoring  old  pieces.  You  can't  do  them 
much  harm  even  if  you  get  tired  of  the  job. 

Try  your  hand  at  one  old  piece  at  least,  say  a 
picture  frame  or  chair.  The  only  skill  you  need 
is  the  ability  to  apply  varnish  remover  without 
getting  it  in  your  eye.  When  you  get  to  the  orig- 
inal wood,  you  can  either  revarnish  it  with  white 
shellac  and  then  wax  it,  or,  if  the  color  isn't  just 
what  you  want,  you  can  first  apply  a  mahogany 
or  maple  stain.  The  true  early  finish  is  hot  boiled 
linseed  oil  and  beeswax.  Real  antique  authorities 
scream  with  horror  at  the  sight  of  varnish  on  an 
old  piece.  But  most  people  are  not  so  particular. 
Don't  use  a  combined  varnish  stain.  Cabinet 
makers  never  use  that.  They  stain  the  wood  first 
to  the  desired  shade  and  then  wipe  off  the  sur- 
plus while  it  is  still  wet.  When  it  dries  they 
apply  the  varnish  or  wax.  If  you  are  in  doubt 
about  the  finish,  you  should  experiment  on  some 
obscure  spot  and  see  whether  you  get  what  you 
are  after.  If  not,  the  same  varnish  remover  that 
removed  a  surface  two  hundred  years  old  will 
remove  yours  as  well  and  you  can  start  all  over. 
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We  restored  the  Governor  Winthrop  drop- 
front  desk  shown  in  one  of  the  pictures.  It  was 
exceedingly  simple.  To  begin  with,  the  desk 
originally  had  eight  small  drawers.  There  were 
but  three  left.  I  made  the  other  five  out  of  pine 
for  the  sides  and  bottom,  and  light  mahogany 
for  the  front.  The  base  was  gone,  so  I  replaced 
that  also  with  one  of  mahogany.  The  mahogany 
came  from  an  extra  dining-room  table-leaf  that 
we  never  used.  When  the  cabinet  work  was  fin- 
ished, I  scraped  and  sandpapered  it  all  down  to 
the  original  wood,  supplied  the  missing  hard- 
ware, stained  and  shellacked  and  waxed  it,  and 
it  looked  like  new. 

There  is  nothing  to  the  work  which  any  boy  in 
a  manual  training  class  should  not  be  able  to  do. 
When  it  comes  to  applying  missing  veneer  or 
attempting  any  carving  or  delicate  moulding 
work,  that  is  another  story.  But  there  is  no  rea- 
son why  some  rare  old  pieces  you  have  should  be 
pining  away  in  the  attic  because  you  can't  afford 
a  real  job  of  restoring.  Try  your  hand  at  it.  You 
will  be  amazed  to  see  how  simple  it  is.  And  your 
friends  who  haven't  tried  it  (except  the  experts) 
will  come  to  admire  and  say,  "How  smart  Fred 
is,"  when  Fred  knows  that  it  really  would  have 
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been  more  work  to  wash  the  car  or  mow  the 
lawn. 

To  be  a  real  student  of  early  furniture  in- 
volves knowing  a  lot  of  things  besides  furniture. 
We  must  study  the  racial  characteristics  of  the 
people  whose  furniture  we  are  studying.  We 
would  find  that  the  Dutch,  for  example,  in 
America  had  furniture  that  was  different  from 
the  English,  and  that  the  French  had  still  a  third 
kind.  Someone  calls  a  piece  ''Jacobean,"  because 
when  our  forefathers  were  Puritans  that  was  the 
kind  they  used  in  England.  But  which  Jaco- 
bean? There  was  early  Jacobean.  Then  when 
Cromwell  was  riding  high,  they  simplified  it  and 
called  it  Cromwellian.  Then  when  Cromwell  lost 
his  power  they  went  back  to  the  early  Jacobean 
again,  and  called  it  Restoration.  And  then  Wil- 
liam and  Mary  came  in,  and  Dutch  furniture  was 
popular  for  a  time. 

Meanwhile,  without  reference  to  England  or 
even  Europe,  pieces  were  brought  to  America 
from  other  countries.  I  recently  saw  a  high  chest 
of  drawers  that  defied  the  analysis  of  the  an- 
tique sharp  who  had  it.  It  wasn't  like  anything 
he  ever  saw.  The  answer  was  that  it  was  pur- 
chased in  Korea.  Not  one  person  in  a  thousand 
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knows  much  about  the  subject.  Everyone  knows 
an  antique  when  he  sees  it — or  thinks  he  does, 
which  is  about  the  same. 

There  are  some  necessary  articles  of  furniture 
to-day  for  which  there  are  no  antique  prototypes 
— a  radio  cabinet  for  example. 

A  radio  cabinet  always  strikes  a  discordant 
note  in  a  home  furnished  in  period  reproductions 
or  antiques.  Up  to  the  present  we  haven't  been 
able  to  find  a  single  cabinet  that  seems  to  fit  in 
with  the  furniture  we  hope  some  day  to  have. 
Radio  cabinets  are  generally  terrible.  About 
ninety-nine  per  cent  are  walnut.  It  is  true  that 
there  are  so-called  period  cabinets  but  it  is  only  a 
name.  Put  them  in  company  with  antiques,  and 
they  don't  belong.  I  would  like  to  tell  about  a 
cabinet  that  will  harmonize.  The  only  trouble  is 
that  it  isn't  made  yet.  It  will  be  easy — ^just  a 
plain  pine  box  with  simple  legs  and  H.L.  hinges 
and  a  hand-forged  catch.  The  whole  thing  should 
cost  ten  dollars.  There  are  many  old  pieces  that 
with  very  little  change  could  be  made  to  house 
the  gadgets  and  dingbats  of  radio.  Open  a  pair 
of  doors  and  there  it  would  be,  dial,  loud  speaker 
and  everything. 

If  any  of  the  readers  of  this  book  have  secured 
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a  radio  cabinet  that  really  seems  to  belong  with 
hook  rugs  and  plank  floors,  they  will  place  me  in 
their  everlasting  debt  by  sending  a  photograph 
of  it.  But  if  it  looks  anything  like  the  kind  I 
see  in  radio  shop  windows,  if  it's  all  the  same  to 
you,  I'd  rather  not  hear  anything  more  about  it. 

Pianos  also  present  a  problem  in  striking  the 
right  note  amid  early  surroundings.  You  can't 
expect  a  baby  grand  to  look  much  like  the  spinets 
and  harpsichords  of  our  ancestors.  But  you  can 
get  pianos  in  maple  or  mahogany  that  seem  to 
harmonize.  If  you  are  rich  enough  you  can  even 
have  a  special  cabinet  and  finish  for  yourself. 
Pianos  have  been  with  us  so  long  that  they  are 
like  the  groom  at  a  wedding,  they  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  necessary  evil.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
harpsichords  are  quite  similar  in  shape  to  baby 
grand  pianos  resembling  a  harp  on  its  side,  and 
as  they  were  in  general  use  even  as  early  as  1660, 
we  can  accept  pianos  as  modern  adaptations  of 
harpsichords. 

Personally  I  don't  believe  in  housing  an  old 
harpsichord  that  doesn't  work.  In  fact,  spinning 
wheels  that  don't  spin,  clocks  that  don't  run, 
chairs  you  can't  sit  on,  belong  in  a  museum,  not 
a  house.  In  saying  this  I  am  humbly  conscious  of 
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the  fact  that  there  will  be  an  audible  muttering 
that  may  even  swell  into  a  roar  of  protest.  But, 
this  book  is  merely  a  statement  of  my  own  opin- 
ion. There  are  so  many  things  both  useful  and 
beautiful  in  the  list  of  antiques,  andirons,  rugs, 
desks,  chairs,  tables,  dishes,  pewter,  that  things 
just  kept  around  because  they  are  old  is  a  little 
like  the  stuffed  pug  dog  of  the  Victorian  era. 
Most  houses  are  overfurnished  anyway  and  clut- 
tered up  with  a  labyrinth  of  furniture.  Why  add 
to  it  things  that  have  no  possible  use? 

Just  to  have  a  period  house  it  isn't  easy  to 
junk  things  that  you  have  grown  up  with  and 
have  learned  to  look  upon  as  old  friends.  This  is 
particularly  true  of  things  that  get  out  of  order 
never  to  be  fixed,  pictures  of  people  that  you 
never  see,  old  things  that  have  been  replaced  by 
new,  vases  and  bric-a-brac  for  which  there  never 
seems  to  be  just  the  right  place,  or  bound  volumes 
of  magazines  of  1890.  In  my  early  days  we  had 
in  our  farm-house  a  framed  picture  of  our  house 
completely  made  of  cork.  Alongside  of  it  on  the 
top  of  a  desk  was  a  huge  glass  cage  filled  with 
stuffed  song-birds,  and  several  crayon  portraits 
made  from  photographs.  They  were  pretty  ter- 
rible. But  I  don't  want  any  comments.  Probably 
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you  have  just  as  terrible  junk  in  your  own  house. 
The  difference  is  that  your  what-not  and  tidies 
and  Roger's  groups  and  framed  resolutions  of 
the  Grand  Jury  commending  the  meritorious 
service  of  your  Uncle  Podger  are  overlooked  by 
you.  But  they  would  stand  out  like  a  sore  thumb 
to  your  visitors,  if  you  kept  them  around  now. 

Whatever  furniture  you  select,  give  a  thought 
to  the  children — those  helpless  little  shavers 
who  trust  you  so  implicitly.  Have  you  for- 
gotten the  time  when  your  in-laws  wished  off 
hatracks  on  you?  What  has  become  of  old  John 
W.  Mission  now  ?  Where  is  Fred  J.  Hatrack  and 
his  sister  Lazy  Susan — one  of  those  'merry-go- 
round"  affairs  designed  for  the  centre  of  the 
table  to  save  the  waitress  from  unnecessary  steps, 
especially  in  families  who  have  no  waitress,  and 
where  'Tlease  pass  the  butter"  is  considered  a 
social  error.  I  don't  seem  to  find  Fred  and  John 
in  the  furniture  hall  of  fame.  Wherever  they 
have  gone  is  the  place  where  Willie  Gaga  will 
go  too,  if  you  ask  me. 
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CHAPTER  XIII 

THE  HOUSEWARMING 

WHEN  the  last  pair  of  roof  rafters  are 
set  on  a  new  house  the  workmen  tack 
a  green  tree,  usually  a  cedar  in  New 
Jersey,  at  the  peak  of  the  roof  and  the  house  is 
officially  launched.  I  don't  pretend  to  know 
where  this  custom  originated.  Possibly  it  has 
something  to  do  with  the  dove  bringing  the  green 
twig  to  the  Ark  when  Noah  knew  it  was  time  to 
order  his  grape  vines  from  the  Ararat  nurseries 
to  prepare  for  the  celebration.  (If  you  want  to 
know  more  about  this  event  see  Genesis,  Chap- 
ter IX). 

Perhaps  since  a  cedar  tree  bears  juniper  ber- 
ries which  are  now  chiefly  eaten  by  partridges 
and  heath  hens,  but  in  the  early  days  were  used 
to  flavor  a  vile  beverage  called  gin,  there  may 
be  some  significance  in  this.  At  any  rate,  the 
whole  neighborhood  used  to  gather  at  a  house- 
raising.  The  frame  was  pinned  together  and 
raised    into    place.    Then    refreshments    were 
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served.  To-day  houses  are  erected  one  stick  at  a 
time. 

At  any  rate,  the  green  tree  means  that  the 
future  owner  is  expected  to  appear  the  next  Sat- 
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urday  at  the  time  when  the  men  quit  work  and 
pass  around  the  seegars.  It  is  good  business  to  do 
this.  In  the  final  analysis  your  house  is  at  the 
mercy  of  your  workmen.  If  a  cigar  or  two  will 
make  them  think  the  owner  is  a  good  guy  they 
may  make  their  mitres  a  little  more  carefully  or 
drive  screws  with  a  screw  driver  instead  of  a 
hammer.  You  might  also  serve  a  little  ginger 
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ale.  It  isn't  necessary  to  have  imported  brands 
like  C  and  C.  Any  good  domestic  brand  will  do. 
I  don't  feel  that  this  phase  of  the  subject  requires 
any  greater  elaboration. 

But  to  top  off  your  house-building  experience 
with  an  occasion  that  will  remain  in  your  mem- 
ory as  a  bright  spot  in  an  otherwise  drab  exist- 
ence, by  all  means  give  a  house-warming  to  your 
friends  when  it  is  finished.  On  such  an  occasion, 
you  will  receive  such  an  earful  of  praise  and  con- 
gratulation that  it  will  make  you  like  your  home 
better  every  day  you  live  in  it.  A  house-warm- 
ing in  a  chicken  coop  would  be  a  success.  There 
is  something  about  new  wood  and  the  smell  of 
fresh  paint  with  everything  spic  and  span  that 
makes  even  the  most  conservative  guest  grunt: 
"Pretty  nice  ranch.  Bill."  If  you  are  really  proud 
of  your  home  you  get  the  thrill  that  comes  once 
in  a  lifetime  when  you  show  it  to  your  friends. 

Our  house-warming  date  happened  to  fall  on 
the  sixteenth  anniversary  of  our  wedding.  So  we 
decided  to  kill  two  birds  with  one  boiled  ham 
and  make  it  a  combination  house-warming  and 
skimmerton.  If  you  don't  know  what  a  skimmer- 
ton  is,  ask  any  old  snoozer  who  was  raised  in  the 
country.  In  the  old  days,  the  young  blades  of 
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the  neighborhood  used  to  visit  the  home  of  the 
bride  and  groom  armed  with  cowbells,  horns,  tin 
pans  or  anything  that  would  make  a  noise.  It  was 
something  like  the  modern  kitchen  shower — ^but 
not  much.  Callers  were  prepared  to  make  the 
night  hideous  for  the  newlyweds.  The  groom 
either  peppered  his  guests  with  a  load  of  salt 
from  his  muzzle-loader,  or  he  invited  them  in  to 
partake  of  apples,  doughnuts  and  cider  (de- 
pending upon  whether  he  liked  to  have  parties 
thrown  at  him  or  not) . 

After  sixteen  years  as  we  did  not  expect  a 
skimmerton,  we  staged  one  ourselves.  We  invited 
one  hundred  people.  Ninety-nine  appeared.  The 
other  one  was  arrested  for  speeding  to  get  there. 
They  looked  the  house  over,  and  then  were 
gently  but  firmly  shooed  down  into  the  cellar, 
where  a  concrete  floor  was  proof  against  an 
elusive  plate  of  salad  or  ice  cream. 

That  cellar  idea  is  a  positive  inspiration  for 
serving  refreshments.  Consider  the  case.  It  is 
relatively  soundproof.  Here  you  are  a  compara- 
tive stranger  in  a  new  neighborhood.  You  can  be 
reasonably  sure  that  the  man  who  lives  next  door 
doesn't  want  to  be  told  a  dozen  times,  in  barber- 
shop harmony,  that  his  neighbor-to-be  ''is  a  jolly 
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good  fellow."  This  will  be  especially  true  if  he 
heard  it  the  first  time.  He  may  remark,  'Too 
damned  jolly  for  this  neighborhood,  I  think  I 
will  call  the  police." 

Also  the  neighbor  aforsesaid  is  interested  not 
at  all  in  the  fact  that  your  guests  spend  most  of 
the  day  "working  on  the  railroad"  and  prowl 
around  half  the  night  "seeing  Nelly  home  from 
quilting  parties."  He  may  think  a  quilting  party 
is  some  kind  of  a  petting  party. 

It  is  going  to  be  hard  enough  for  you  to  explain 
to  him  the  next  day  how  someone  happened  to 
drive  through  his  lawn  with  the  bumper  of  the 
car  bearing  in  its  teeth  his  choicest  Hydrangea 
Paniculata  var  Grandiflora.  When  the  guests 
leave,  offer  a  silent  prayer  as  you  hurriedly  put 
out  the  lights  so  that  you  can  make  him  think  it 
was  a  couple  of  other  fellows  who  were  talking 
so  enthusiastically  about  "good  old  Bob  and  his 
lir  home." 

With  a  cellar  party,  you  can  be  reasonably 
sure  that  you  will  not  find  holes  burned  in  your 
choicest  hook  rugs  or  those  cunning  little  rings 
etched  in  the  top  of  your  wax-finished  tip  table. 

Our  house-warming  was  a  great  party.  One 
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fly  in  the  ointment  was  when  we  discovered  the 
next  morning  uneaten  all  of  the  sandwiches  we 
had  prepared — caviare,  anchovy  paste,  sardel- 
lens,  pate  de  foie  gras,  even  plain  rat  trap  cheese. 
The  sandwiches  were  mislaid  and  the  caterer 
neglected  to  serve  them.  Hors  d'ceuvres  don't 
seem  to  go  so  well  for  breakfast,  especially  after 
a  house-warming.  Even  the  doggies  refused 
them,  so  they  landed  in  the  garbage  can. 

If  you  ever  come  to  this  house  of  ours,  you  will 
see  a  magnificent  reproduction  of  a  Duncan 
Phyfe  game  table,  the  kind  with  the  lid  folding 
up  in  back  to  keep  the  roast  haunch  of  venison 
from  slipping  into  somebody's  lap  while  the  mas- 
ter of  the  hunt  is  carving.  This  table  was  topped 
off  with  a  magnificent  Sandwich  glass  vase  and 
filled  with  as  exquisite  a  bouquet  of  flowers  as 
you  could  imagine.  This  was  a  gift  from  twenty 
of  our  friends  in  the  neighborhood. 

By  all  means  have  a  house-warming,  even  if 
you  have  to  worry  along  without  a  kitchen  sink. 

Some  people  would  approach  the  job  of  build- 
ing a  period  house  as  some  kind  of  a  strange  ad- 
venture in  the  musty  past.  That  isn't  the  idea  at 
all.  Early  American  architecture  is  just  as  good 
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for  1932  as  it  was  for  1732.  People  who  build 
unusual  houses  sometimes  live  to  regret  it.  No 
one  ever  lived  to  regret  building  the  kind  of  a 
house  described  in  this  book. 
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CHAPTER  XIV 

NOW  IT  CAN  BE  TOLD 

IF  you  have  stuck  to  this  story  up  to  this 
point,  I  hope  you  have  followed  me.  Per- 
haps you  are  a  mile  ahead  of  me,  but  any- 
way, to  add  it  all  up,  what  I  have  been  trying 
to  tell  you  is  that  you  can  have  a  house  like 
mine  just  as  easily  as  you  can  have  a  modern 
type  house.  Our  house  is  no  different  from  other 
houses,  except  that  it  is  an  authentic  reproduc- 
tion of  an  early  New  England  farm-house  with 
every  modern  convenience  that  we  could  afford. 
It  is  the  first  house  we  have  ever  built  that  satis- 
fied us  completely.  House-building  can  be  a 
nightmare  or  it  can  be  a  wonderful  adventure. 
If  we  were  to  build  another,  except  for  a  few 
details,  we  should  build  exactly  the  same  type. 
But  let  me  warn  you  now.  If  you  start  making 
concessions  because  some  builder  or  architect 
doesn't  share  in  your  enthusiasm  for  houses  of 
this  type,  you  are  lost.  You  can't  have  bay  win- 
dows or  picture  windows  or  gew  gaws.  If  you 
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Still  have  a  hankering  for  the  red  tiled,  stuccoed 
type,  don't  deceive  yourself  by  thinking  that  you 
are  getting  a  Colonial  house  simply  because  you 
put  an  old-fashioned  knocker  on  the  front  door. 
Just  build  the  other  type  and  in  a  few  years  you 
will  have  it  for  sale.  But  you  will  never  want  to 
sell  my  type  of  house  any  more  than  you  want 
to  sell  your  right  eye.  And  if  you  ever  do  sell  it, 
someone  will  come  along  and  buy  it  because  he 
too  loves  beautiful  and  restful  things,  and  will 
instantly  detect  and  appreciate  the  thought  and 
prayer  and  love  that  you  put  in  the  house  when 
you  built  it. 

The  big  idea  is  to  follow  the  same  general 
treatment  found  in  old  houses  in  order  to  make 
it  a  complete  job.  They  used  wooden  gutters  in 
old  days.  Naturally  copper  or  galvanized  gut- 
ters would  not  be  appropriate  on  such  a  house. 
Frequently  the  leaders  ended  in  a  rain  barrel  at 
the  corners  of  the  house.  That  isn't  necessary  un- 
less you  want  it.  The  old  timers  did  not  use  con- 
crete at  all.  Both  brick  and  stone  walls  serve  the 
same  purpose. 

Modern  houses  need  modern  plumbing.  But 
even  the  latest  types  of  fixtures  do  not  seem  out 
of  place  if  the  setting  is  right.  The  kitchen  and 
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baths  are  naturally  the  places  where  modernism 
is  evident  to  the  greatest  degree.  It  would  be 
foolish  to  sacrifice  any  of  the  comforts  that  these 
things  provide  merely  to  keep  to  an  ideal.  There 
is  no  particular  point  in  our  living  in  1931,  un- 
less we  take  advantage  of  its  comforts.  But  we 
can  still  do  this  and  not  be  cursed  by  some  of  its 
architecture. 

Johnson  said  that  colonists  burrowed  them- 
selves in  the  earth  until  they  could  build  houses. 
I  have  been  describing  the  kind  of  houses  they 
built.  To-day  under  similar  conditions,  we  would 
immediately  stake  out  a  town.  Then  we  would 
first  build  the  kind  of  houses  you  can  see  in  any 
Western  boom  town.  They  would  have  galvan- 
ized iron  sides  and  tar  paper  roofs.  They  would 
be  so  hideous  that  anyone  who  loves  the  beauti- 
ful shudders  at  the  sight  of  a  new  town.  And, 
very  soon  on  Main  Street  would  appear  the  hot 
dog  stands,  the  bill  boards,  the  filling  stations, 
the  red-front  chain  store,  and  then  the  miles  of 
two-family  houses  with  a  double  deck  porch  that 
looks  more  like  a  crouching  grasshopper  about  to 
spring  than  a  place  where  anyone  is  expected  to 
live.  That  is  the  modern  American  town.  You 
can't  escape  it. 
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There  are  undoubtedly  some  exceedingly 
beautiful  developments  near  our  big  cities.  They 
are  amply  financed.  They  are  carefully  designed 
and  planned  by  real  architects.  The  homes  are 
wonderful  adaptations  of  the  Colonial,  the 
Tudor,  the  Spanish  and  other  types.  But  for 
every  real  development  you  show  me,  I  will  show 
you  a  dozen  that  are  a  positive  blot  on  the  face 
of  nature.  Take  any  mill  town,  for  example,  or 
the  approach  to  any  big  city  where  a  polyglot 
population  lives.  Can  you  imagine  anything 
more  hideous? 

We  have  become  so  accustomed  to  these  things 
that  we  almost  regard  them  as  necessary,  tene- 
ments, railroad  sidings,  sheds  and  hovels  and 
squalor  and  filth.  Do  you  think  anyone  will  some 
day  write  a  book  on  the  golden  age  of  1931  ? 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  good  taste  costs  noth- 
ing. A  simple  house  like  ours  costs  less  than 
houses  of  equal  size  with  bays  and  gimcracks  and 
grilles.  You  can't  reduce  any  house  to  simpler 
proportions  than  those  of  a  box  with  a  roof  on  it. 
The  economy  of  simplicity  is  a  fundamental  of 
architecture. 

Those  of  us  who  live  or  work  in  the  cities 
are  amazed  at  the  changes  in  design  that  even 
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a  few  years  have  brought  about.  Huge  office 
buildings  and  hotels  that  were  considered  the 
last  word,  twenty  years  ago,  are  razed  to  make 
room  for  more  modern  buildings.  Just  a  few 
years  ago,  they  tore  down  Stanford  White's 
masterpiece,  Madison  Square  Garden,  and  con- 
signed the  golden  Diana  to  a  museum.  Later 
they  ripped  down  the  old  Tammany  Hall  and 
sent  the  Indian  Chief  Tammany  to  the  junk  pile, 
because  instead  of  being  pewter  as  many  be- 
lieved him  to  be,  he  was  only  spelter.  Now 
down  has  come  the  stately  Waldorf  Astoria, 
probably  America's  most  famous  hotel. 

But  the  houses  of  millions  of  people  who  are 
so  fortunate  as  to  live  in  the  suburbs  remain  just 
as  ugly  as  they  were  twenty-five  years  ago. 
Garish,  bestuccoed  and  be-painted  things  with 
the  added  insult  of  a  garage  more  hideous  than 
the  house  itself. 

There  is  a  distinct  effort  manifesting  itself 
to-day  toward  lawns  and  shrubbery.  Even  the 
simplest  houses  now  have  their  bit  of  privet 
hedge,  their  crimson  rambler,  their  blue  spruce. 
What  this  country  needs  is  a  law.  (Everyone  has 
one  pet  law  that  the  country  needs).  Mine  is 
that  no  house,  barn,  woodshed,  garage  or  hot  dog 
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Stand  can  be  built  anywhere  by  anyone,  until 
some  architect  or  committee  passes  on  the  design. 
They  will  find  their  job  a  lot  simpler  if  they  first 
spend  a  few  winter  evenings  revising  the  plans 
now  supplied  by  mail-order  and  ready-cut  cat- 
alogs. 

Down  on  the  Atlantic  coast  from  Sea  Bright 
to  Long  Branch,  New  Jersey,  are  hundreds  of 
seashore  mansions  built  about  fifty  years  ago. 
This  was  when  we  were  right  in  the  midst  of  the 
spasm  of  ornate  and  garish  house  designs.  Prob- 
ably even  in  those  days  these  houses  cost  a  for- 
tune. The  extent  of  decorations  and  the  striving 
for  effect  were  almost  unbelievable.  Moorish 
towers,  and  minarets  and  frets  and  grilles  and 
bays  and  lace-work  have  run  riot.  It  would  give 
an  architect  a  lifetime  of  work  even  to  place  the 
period  of  these  houses,  or  to  guess  at  what  they 
were  intended  to  represent. 

I  made  this  trip  shortly  after  a  similar  sea- 
shore trip  out  Cape  Cod  to  Provincetown,  where 
many  of  the  houses  of  early  America  are  still 
standing.  It  was  like  leaving  a  shaded  bank  of 
some  trout  stream  and  going  into  a  boiler  fac- 
tory. How  the  descendants  of  those  early  settlers 
could  ever  have  turned  their  backs  so  completely 
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on  the  simple  traditions  of  their  ancestors  will 
always  remain  a  mystery. 

We  are  nearing  the  end  of  this  story.  If  I  have 
omitted  any  essential  points,  you  can  write  me 
in  care  of  my  publishers. 

If  you  are  ever  in  Denville,  New  Jersey,  we 
shall  be  glad  to  show  you  the  little  house 
with  the  big  chimney.  You  can  judge  it  for  your- 
self. But  the  chap  I  especially  don't  want  to 
hear  from,  is  the  one  who  writes  to  tell  me  that 
I  shouldn't  have  had  wall  paper  of  a  certain 
pattern,  because  that  pattern  wasn't  made  until 
after  the  War  of  1812,  or  that  I  am  all  wet  on  my 
garage  hinges,  because  they  are  not  really  early 
American,  but  were  stolen,  lock,  stock  and  barrel 
from  the  early  Russian  of  Ivan  the  Terrible. 

Everything  is  borrowed  from  someone  else,  in 
my  opinion.  My  Palladian  window  at  the  head 
of  the  staircase  (the  pride  and  joy  of  hundreds 
of  New  England  homes)  is  a  direct  "Gimme" 
from  the  Italian.  But  who,  pray  tell  me,  bor- 
rowed the  red  stucco  and  tiled  monstrosities 
with  beveled  glass  front  doors  and  antique  oak 
stair  rails  that  we  see  to-day?  Who  is  borrow- 
ing those  huge  porches  that  serve  no  real  purpose 
but  to  darken  windows  and  to  provide  a  garage 
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for  the  baby  carriage^  If  they  borrowed  them 
from  me,  I  would  hope  they  would  never  return 
them. 

If  you  have  any  desire  to  have  a  house  like 
ours,  why  not  talk  it  over  with  an  architect. 
Houses  of  this  type  are  the  most  economical  you 
can  build — that  is  if  you  outlaw  concrete  blocks 
and  patent  paper  shingles. 

Some  day,  I  hope  a  philanthropist  will  come 
along  and  stop  at  my  door  and,  after  we  have  a 
little  talk,  will  help  me  to  establish  a  real  early 
American  village  near  New  York.  But  whoever 
it  is,  he  will  earn  the  undying  gratitude  of  the 
millions  who  love  our  history  and  its  traditions. 
And,  incidentally,  he  will  make  money  in  the 
bargain. 

Our  village  will  be  called  the  Plymouth 
Colony  of  New  Jersey.  It  will  have  a  big  village 
green  in  the  centre  with  a  community  church  at 
one  end  (a  replica  of  that  one  in  Concord  would 
be  a  peach) .  And  then  the  post  office  and  the 
garage  will  be  in  keeping,  and  maybe  a  copy 
of  the  Wayside  Inn  at  Sudbury  will  serve  for 
our  hotel.  For  our  little  houses  where  the  chaps 
live  who  catch  the  5:15  and  manage  to  get  in  a 
few  holes  of  golf  before  dinner,  we  would  have 
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little  gardens  and  lawns  and  picket  fences  so 
that  if  you  wanted  to  grow  hollyhocks,  and  I 
wanted  to  grow  Plymouth  Rock  chickens,  we 
would  have  mutual  protection.  We  wouldn't 
have  many  local  laws.  One  would  be  that 
Freddie  Gaga  couldn't  come  to  live  in  our  midst. 
We  would  try  to  contrive  some  place  where  there 
would  be  an  old  swimmin'  hole. 

Oh,  I  nearly  forgot  the  most  important  rule. 
No  one  could  play  the  saxophone  after  nine 
o'clock,  or  have  cats  at  any  time,  because  the  sort 
of  people  who  would  like  my  village  would  also 
like  song-birds  better  than  cats,  and  you  can't 
have  both.  Besides  that,  I  still  have  my  two 
little  doggies. 

My  early  American  village  would  have  to  be 
near  New  York,  because,  unless  this  book  hap- 
pens to  be  a  best  seller  and  a  flock  of  editors,  hat 
in  hand,  are  clamoring  for  me  to  write  some  more 
on  this  subject,  I  shall  still  be  forced  to  earn  my 
living  in  the  big  city. 

If  this  early  American  village  could  have  some 
local  industry  like  a  furniture  factory,  for  ex- 
ample, dedicated  to  making  authentic  reproduc- 
tions of  some  of  the  treasures  of  the  past,  it 
would  not  need  to  be  near  a  metropolis.  The  col- 
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ony  would  be  self-supporting.  The  world  would 
make  a  beaten  path  to  its  door. 

The  Plymouth  Colony  I  That's  not  such  a  bad 
idea  after  all.  It  may  happen.  Who  knows? 
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Houses,    early   American;    34,   43; 
planning  and  building:  costs,  55; 
features    of,    77;    style    changes, 
79;    comforts,    128;    demolishing 
an    old    house,    159;    easiest    to 
build,    200;     general     treatment, 
225 ;  modernism  in,  226.  See  also 
New  England  architecture 
Houses,  ugly,  229 
Hutchinson,  Ann,  130 


"Gaga"  art  furniture,  195 

Gardens,  177 

Gas  burners,  109,  116 

Georgian  influence,  35,  79 

Glass  manufacture,  colonial,  78 

Glassware,  Stiegel,  197 

Governor  Carver  chair,  187 

Governor  Winthrop  desk,  195,  206 

Green  tree  on  roof,  215 

Gregson,  Thomas,  household  ef- 
fects, 184 

Grounds,  lay-out  and  planting,  171- 
179 

Gutters,  226 


Ice-box,  105,  119 

Insulation,    152-155;    Colonial,    29, 


Jefferson,  Thomas,  quoted,  3a 
Johnson,  Edward,  quoted,  35,  36 


Keystones,   164 

Kilmer,  Joyce,  171 

Kitchen,  most  important  room,  125 

planning  and  furnishing,  126 
Kitchen  range,  105,  113 
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Landscape  gardening,  53.  See  also 

Grounds 
Lanterns,  149 
Latches,    144;    ill.,    138,    140,    141. 

142 
Lighting,  early  methods,  147-150 
Lighting  fixtures,   150 
Lime,  scarcity  of,  30,  3a 
Location  by  compass,  54 
Log  cabins,  47 

M 

Mahogany  furniture,   191 

Masons  and  mason  work,  98-101 

Mayfloiver,  the,  186 

Metropolitan  Museum,  American 
wing,   138 

Model,  of  house,  61-72;  of  furnish- 
ings, 89 

Modern  architecture,  53 ;  furniture, 

195 
Morris,  Samuel,  quoted,  192 
Mortar,  loi 
Mortice,  28 

N 

Nail  heads,  projecting,  136 

Napoleon,  furniture  of,  49,  165, 
190 

Neal,  David,  quoted,  167 

Neighborhood,  points  to  be  con- 
sidered, 16,  18 

New  England  architecture,  24,  27, 
37,  43,  49,  51;  famous  old  houses, 
25.  29.  34.  37.  56,  loi,  156;  farm- 
houses, 26;  overhang  type,  30; 
criticisms  of,  32;  earliest  dwell- 
ings, 35;  Georgian  influence,  35, 
79;  carvings,  37;  workmanship: 
costs,  38;  changes  in,  165;  town 
houses,  166.  See  also  Houses, 
early  American 


Oil  burners,  106,  107 
Oriental  rugs,  136 
Overhang  type  of  house,  30 


Painting  woodwork,  143 
Palladian  window,  79,  164,  231 


Paneled  sidewalls,   143,   164 
Paper  model,   of  house,  61-72;   of 

furnishings,  89 
Partitions,    studding    arrangement, 

76 
Paths   and  walks,   176 
Phyfe,  Duncan,  190,   191 
Phyfe  tables,  190,  194,  220 
Pianos,  209 

Pilgrims.   See  Colonists 
Plan  of  house,  61 ;  charts,  6z,  63 
Plank  floors,  29,  135-139 
Planting  and  lay-out,   171-179 
Plymouth  Colony,  chimneys,  30 
Plymouth    Colony   of   New   Jersey, 

2.32 
Potable  water,  116 
Pumps  and  tanks,  117 


'Quarter  scale"  measurements,  65, 
68 


Radiation,  figuring  the,  ii2 

Radio  cabinets,  208 

Range,  kitchen,  105,  113 

Refrigerators,   119 

Restoring  old  furniture,  203-206 

Revere,  Paul,  78 

Rocking  chairs,  189 

Rocks.    See   Stones 

Roof,  heat  loss  through,  153 

Roof  pitch,   69 

Roof    tree,    customs    surrounding, 

215 
"Rough-neck"  floors,  29,  137 
Rugs,  136 


Scoured  finish,  139 

Sears,  Roebuck  &  Company,  87 

Septic   tank,    121 

Setting.   See  Grounds 

Settlers.  See  Colonists 

Sewage  disposal,  105,  121 

Sheraton  furniture,  i88 

Ships  and  ship  owners,  early,  128 

Shrubbery,   177 

Shutter  dogs,  ill.,  65 

Shutter  hinges,  ill,,  67 
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"Side  whisker  age"  in  architecture, 
8i 

Sidewalls,  paneled,  143,  164 

Site,  selection  of,  16 

Size,  cost  of,  55;  effect  of,  56;  of 
old  houses,  64;  of  paper  model, 
65,  68 ;  smallness  of  unfinished 
house,  85 

Skimmerton,  217 

Standards,  Bureau  of,   153 

Standish,  Myles,   128 

Steam  heat,   111 

Stiegel,  Baron,  glassware,  197 

Stones,  removal  of,  93,  98 ;  founda- 
tion,  99,    lOI 

Studding  arrangement  of  parti- 
tions, 76 

Stuyvesant,  Peter,  171 

Sunshine  in  houses,  53,  54 


Tables,  187,  190,  194,  220 
Tanks  and  pumps,  117 
Temperature,  control  of,  ii2,  152- 

155 
Tenon,   28 

Textiles,    colonial,    192 
Thermostats,  114,  n6 
Towns,  modern,  227 
Tree,    roof,    customs    surrounding, 

215 
Tree  surgery,  171,  173 
Trees,  love  of,   171 ;  and  grounds, 

172-175 
Trestle  tables,  187 
Trick  houses,  13,  46 


Tuthill,  Mrs.  "A  History  of  Archi- 
tecture," 32,  33 

U 

Ugliness,  modern,  227,  229 


Village,  early  American,  232 


W 

Walks  and  paths,  176 

Wall   papers,   139-144 

Waste  water  disposal,  105,  121 

Water  supply,  heating,  105,  114; 
source,  105,  116,  n8 ;  tanks  and 
pumps,   117 

"Wayside  Inn,"  Sudbury,  34 

Wells,   116 

Whitfield  house,  Guilford,  37,   loi 

Willard,  Samuel,  clocks,  197 

William  and  Mary  College,  32 

Williams,  Roger,  house,  37 

Window  panes,  78 

Windows,  Colonial,  27,  49;  dor- 
mer, 56;  number  of,  69;  Palla- 
dian,  79,  164,  231;  heat  loss 
through,   112 

Windsor  chairs,  189,  198 

Winthrop  desk,   195,  206 

Witches,   147 

Woodwork,  in  old  houses,  29,  33, 
38;   painting:  natural  finish,  143 

Workmanship,  Colonial,  38,  39 

Wren,  Sir  Christopher,  81 
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CLAUDE   H.   MILLER 

Author  of  "An  Early  American  Home" 
Mr.  Miller  was  born  in  Newark,  New 
Jersey,  and  obtained  his  early  education  in 
that  state.  He  then  went  to  Yale,*  where 
he  graduated  with  the  degree  of  Ph.B.,  after 
which  the  wanderlust  seized  him,  and  he 
went  to  Mexico  to  engage  in  gold  mining. 
But  the  call  of  New  Jersey's  hills  was  too 
strong  so  he  returned  to  New  York  to  en- 
gage in  literary  work,  becoming  an  associate 
editor  of  Country  Life.  While  there,  he 
wrote  several  books  on  subjects  allied  to 
outdoor  living.  Some  of  the  titles  are :  "An 
Outdoor  Book  of  Sports  and  Games,"  "The 
Garden  and  Farm  Almanac,"  "Making  a 
Garden  with  Hotbed  and  Cold  frame"  and 
"Paths  and  Driveways  for  the  Country 
Estate." 

For  the  past  ten  years  Mr.  Miller  has 
devoted  his  energies  to  house-planning  and 
building,  meanwhile  operating  a  summer 
hotel  as  a  sideline.  Two  articles  recently 
appearing  in  The  American  Magazine  de- 
scribe twenty  houses  that  he  has  built.  He 
has  a  penchant  for  early-type  houses.  At 
present  he  is  engaged  in  advertising.  The 
"Early  American  Home,"  described  in  his 
book  is  his  home  at  Denville,  New  Jersey. 


CROWELL   BOOKS 

on    ART    AND    ARTISTS 


AESTHETIC  JUDGMENT 

By  D.  W.  Prall,   University  of  California 

For  college  courses  in  aesthetics,  and  classes  in  music  and  the  fine  arts.  It  can 
scarcely  fail  to  stimulate  the  general  reader  whose  interest  in  the  arts  demands 
some  philosophical  basis  and  some  rational  account  of  his  own  preferences. 

AN  EARLY  AMERICAN  HOME 
And  the  Fun  We  Had  Building  It 

By  Claude  H.  Miller 

This  book  is  an  adventure  in  house-building,  and  an  effective  plea  for  sim- 
plicity and  good  taste  in  domestic  architecture  and  furniture.  There  is  also 
a  wealth  of  historical  material  in  this  entertaining  book. 

EARLY  AMERICAN  FURNITURE  MAKERS 

By  Thu.vjas  Hamilton  Ormsbee 

The  author  describes  this  as  a  social  and  biographical  study.  "Frequently," 
says  Mr.  Ormsbee,  "we  forget  that  our  early  American  furniture  was  once 
new." 

GENUINE  ANTIQUE  FURNITURE 

By  Arthur  DeBles,  author  of  "The  Saints  in  Arf* 

The  author,  who  is  a  popular  lecturer  at  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art, 
and  has  traveled  and  studied  widely,  here  gives  us  an  authentic  handbook  on 
types  of  furniture.  It  is  profusely  illustrated  from  his  own  drawings  and 
historical  examples. 

1  IFIY  FAMOUS  PAINTERS 

By  Henrietta  Gerwig 

"Lovers  of  art,  and  students  as  well,  will  find  this  volume  a  mine  of  condensed 
inforn^ation  about  the  lives  and  paintings  of  the  most  famous  artists  of  many 
>'ountries.*' — Oregonian. 

STORIES  OF  THE  YOUTH  OF  ARTISTS 

By  Mary  Newlin  Roberts 

Hov  Michel  Angelo.  Da  Vinci,  V'an  Dyck,  Reynolds,  and  other  famous 
artisis,  met  and  overcame  obstacles  in  their  boyhood  years.   With  illustrations. 
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